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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


It is important that you choose the correct Breck Sham- 
poo for your hair condition. If your hair is dry, choose 
Breck pH8 Lather Oil Shampoo for dry hair. If your 
hair is oily, choose Breck Lacene Shampoo for oily hair. 
If you have a more normal hair condition, choose Breck 
Regular Shampoo for normal hair. Any one of the Three 
Breck Shampoos leaves hair clean, shining and fragrant. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


Va) Julia Valeria. By ELizABETH GALE. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. Julia 
Valeria, a spirited and courageous heroine, is 
surrounded by plots and counterplots, spies, 
treason, intrigue, mystery, and danger in a 
rousing, exciting story, which takes place in 
Rome and at a luxurious country villa in 
the days of Augustus Caesar. Julia and her 
cousin Claudia are both sixteen, a rather 
advanced age for Roman girls to be still 
unwed, when letters concerning their mar- 
riages are received at Villa Valeria from 
their fathers on duty in Gaul. Claudia is to 
marry a wealthy aristocrat, a friend of her 
father’s. The girls and their guardian, beau- 
tiful, capable Aunt Lavinia, return immedi- 
ately to Rome to prepare for the wedding. 
(You will enjoy all the ancient Roman 
marriage customs and find it fun to trace 
those that have come down to us). The 
mystery begins when Julia’s father writes, 
urging an immediate marriage, but neglects 
to name the bridegroom. From then on, 
Julia is involved in mysterious and terrifying 
danger that almost costs her father’s good 
name and fortune and her own life. it is 
all complicated by Julia’s own feeling for a 
certain young tribune who is also involved 
in the mystery. A wealth of detail makes life 
in Rome and the surrounding countryside 
during the early days of the first century 
so vivid you can almost see it, hear it, smell 
it, experience it for yourself. Though you 
do so through a wealthy patrician girl, her 
adventures make vivid all walks of life, from 
the lowest brutish field slaves known as 
“speaking tools” to the fashionable and 
aristocratic circle surrounding the emperor. 


Francie. By Emicy Hann. Franklin 

Watts, $2.50. There was nothing 
half so important in Francie’s world as 
Francie herself. The most popular girl at 
the high school in her Midwestern town, 
pretty, well-dressed Francie knew what she 
wanted and how to get it, including dates 
with a stream of boys and her own way in 
almost everything. When her globe-tro**‘ng, 
business-executive father insisted on \asing 
her with him for a year in England, not 
even Francie’s gloomiest expectations pre- 
pared her for what she bell te encure. It 


wasn’t only the cold and damp, the ration- 
ing of austerity England, or having to wear 
the horrible, sacklike uniform of Fairfields 
School. There was the active enmity of a 
classmate who called Francie “Yank” and 
had a pretty low opinion of Americans. And 
there was also the necessity to accept an 
entirely new conception of a young girl's 
place in the scheme of things, and vastly 
different ideas of what was or was not done 
by teen-agers and what was or was not im- 
portant to them. Penny, a girl who had lived 
in the States, helped, as a Francie’s god- 
mother, but it was Francie’s own courage and 
dogged determination that made her hold on 
when things were blackest. Her bewildered 
homesickness and her growth in sympathy 
and understanding are expertly handled by 
a well-known author of ks for adults. 
Perhaps you may have read her biography 
of the famous Soong sisters. 
Wa Ride Out Singing. By ALiceEF. Loomis, 
Whittlesey House, $2.50. And re- 
versing directions, here is a novel about an 
English girl who came over to Canada back 
in the 1880’s and had an equally difficult 
time making adjustments. Many times dur- 
ing the first year, the bigness and loneliness 
of the vast, raw, new country, the primitive 
conditions and hard work on a farm only 
pone | reclaimed from the wilderness, de- 
pressed the volatile Phyllis so greatly she 
was almost on the point of returning to Eng- 
land—reneging on her bargain to keep house 
for her brother. In between times she could 
appreciate the unaccustomed beauty of the 
land, the exhilarating air, the skiing, skat- 
ing, horseback riding, the informality of the 
life, and her small circle of new friends. 
Her brother's partner—handsome, rather 
serious Kent Averill—helped to teach her 
the ways of her new country; and there was 
the thrill of the ardent admiration of a gay, 
good-looking English boy who had joined 
the Mounties. When the opportunity was 
offered to make a choice between remaining 
in Canada or returning to England, it took 
Phyllis a long time to make up her mind. 
Older girls will delight in the double ro- 
mance and sigh over the loser. They will 
find the attractive Phyllis and her struggles 
to fit herself into her new life very appeal- 
ing. The descriptions of the Canadian coun- 
try, the chores and problems of farm life, 
and the parties and social life of a new 
settlement in the 1880's will seem very real. 
Wa The Dancing Heart. By LuciLe RosEn- 
HEIM. Julian Messner, $2.50. It was 
bad enough to be a city-bred stranger in 
Hillcrest, a small Midwestern town, but 
how could quiet, reserved, conventional 
Aunt Laura, with whom Anne had come to 
live, take the - of her gay, affectionate, 
unconventional, artistic parents who had 
died? To cap the climax, Aunt Laura dis- 
(Continued on page 39) 








If today’s children learn to understand one an- 
other, tomorrow’s men and women may live in a 
world united in peace and friendship. To promote 
such international understanding and a better know!l- 
edge of America, UNESCO-CARE Children’s Book 
Fund solicits contributions to provide new, carefully 
selected American youth literature for countries 
hard pressed to obtain books because of wartime 
losses and dollar shortages. Cash contributions in 
any amount may be sent to Children’s Book Fund, 
CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Youn be good news wherever you 
go—if a keen mind, a cheery mien and 
unfailing personal charm tag right along 
with you! 


It si 

Aimy fatal 
to a girl’s social standing to be 
guilty of underarm perspiration 
odor. And don’t get the notion that 
only “older” people can offend. 


Teeners, too, need safe, sure pro- 
tection every day in the week! 


Fact is, odor-causing bacteria multiply rap- 
idly in the confined underarm area unless 
you take care. And what finer care could 
you take than with new fimer MUM? 


New) Mum contains M-3 
...@ practically magic in- 
gredient! And now softer, 
creamier new MUM withM-3 

is more effective longer be- 
cause it protects against 
odor-causing bacteria. 


It’s dream-stuff—this new MUM cream 
deodorant. Gentle—contains no harsh in- 
gredients. Harmless to your daintiest duds. 
Its exclusive fragrance whispers of flower 
gardens—and budget-wise MUM contains 
no water, so it doesn’t dry out in the jar. 
No shrinkage, no waste. Protect your 
charm, better—longer.Get new MUM today! 


P.S. This super new MUM not only 
stops growth of odor-causing bac- 
teria—but keeps down future bac- 
teria growth. Yes, you actually 
build up protection with regular, 
exclusive use of new MUM! 
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FREE LEAFLET! 

Send for 
“Click with the Crowd” 
...a revealing little volume. 
Score yourself on the “click- 
ability” check sheet and see! 
Send postcard to Bristol-Myers Co., 
Dept. AG-61, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y. ' 








The American Girl is published monthly by Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
Canada. Reprinting or adaptation for radio or other use not permitted except by special authorization. Re-entered as second-class matter, June 
. Y. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special 


York, N. 
Subscriptions $2.00 a year. Volume XXXIV, Number 6. 
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will welcome it. 


Keep Coke in the coldest spot in your refrigerator 
and serve ice-cold . . . right in the boftle. 


COKE" 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


COPYRIGHT 1951 HE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Wear a 

princess line 

Swim Suit 
designed by Girl Scouts 





#8-164o.-$4.95 


Look your best. ...swim your best 
in a Girl Scout bathing suit made 
in a slim trim one-piece style that 
hugs the figure and makes for ease 
in the water. 


Lovely aqua green with white rick- 
rack and matching emblem. 50% 
wool, 50% cotton in sizes 8-18. 
(Sizes 8-12, with straight top, 
sizes 14-18 with bra top as illu- 
strated.) 


Buy this suit at the local Girl Scout Equip- 
ment Agency, or order by mail. 





Girl Scouts, U.S.A., Natl. Equip. Service 
155 E. 44th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 

1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

245 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Enclosed is my check [] M.O. [7 for 

Please send me __ #8-164a Suit, size__. 
Name ee : ‘ pan bowen aed 
Street 

City Zone State 
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A SHOWER MAKES MY BIRTARAY DISH Conte Tri 











1. “ft WISH it would rain new clothes!” I whisper over my birth- 
day candles. It’s my sixteenth summer—important! My last-year’s 
clothes are dreary, but my sweet Dad has asked me to “take it 
easy”! Yet how can a girl compete without pretty clothes? 





3. By rainbow time, my wish started coming true! The SINGER 
girls told me about their marvelous TEENAGE DRESSMAKING 
courRSE for only $8. For once I was smart—signed up on the spot! 
During the course, while I was learning, I made my pet dress! 


4. Next | made this lamb af a bathing suit, for one 
night’s “‘sitting”” money! Now I’m whipping up summer 
clothes—it’s so simple when you’ve learned the SINGER 
way! Dad’s proud of me, ’cause when you make clothes 
yourself, you do “take it easy” moneywise! And I’m 
thrilled with the way my new clothes make me look! 


Be a summer siren yourself! 


Sign up for your SINGER TEENAGE COURSE, for girls from 12 
through 17 years of age, right away. In a few weeks you'll be mak- 
ing the gay, colorful things that mean so much to a girl’s confi- 
dence! Only $8 to learn cutting, stitching, styling, patterns! 
Look up address of the SINGER SEWING CENTER nearest you in 
your telephone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near you fo serve you 
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2. Next day I'm window-shopping after school, when sudden- 
ly—a downpour! I dash for the nearest doorway, which turns out 


to be our town’s SINGER SEWING CENTER. Of course I got to talk- 
ing there between claps of thunder. Lucky I’m the chatty type! 


The bathing suit illustrated requires 
1% yards of 35’’ material and the 
beach coat requires 24% yards of 
35” material. The pattern number 
may be obtained from your local 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
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Iastrations by William Timmins 


[ye Buicitr heads were clustered like 
__§ nodding flowers around the bulletin 
~ 9 board at the end of the long corridor. 
Gerda’s heart pounded—tryout lists for the 

i Pear) Festival must be ! 
oS May Festival was 
event of -the year. Marden was a town of 

about twenty thousand, and the yearly fes- 
tival was its great event in which every organ- 
ization—academic, religious, and civic—took 
part. It was traditional for The Heights, the 
womens college on East Hill, to present a 
dance each year. Gerda, who loved to dance 
and excelled at it, wanted a part in the fes- 
tival more than she had wanted anything 
since her childhood. 

But the old question rose to haunt her again 
it had ‘been there all year—should she try 
- out? Did she dare? Old memories poked sharp 
at her, but Gerda thrust them aside 
. angrily. Things were different here at The 

Heights—or—were they? 
Suddenly Joan saw her and exclaimed, “Here 
is! Here's Gerda now!” And then she was 
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How could Gerda be expected to 
give up the most wonderful thing 
that had ever happened to her? 


wings on their shoulders. She and Marian 
Lincoln and Elsie Martin, the only Negro chil- 
dren in the class, wore light-green gowns with 
flowing veils. Everyone explained that it 
hoak on Boues cv thin to ba Ie oly otal 
nymphs in the dance—all the others were 
fairies—but Gerda knew even then, with a 
bitter wisdom, that she and Elsie and Marian, 
with their brown limbs and faces, would have 
been strangely out-of-place fairies in that ar- 
ray of fair-skinned li irls. 

Oh, there had been other things, too. That 
time when she was in the fifth grade, and 
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Isabelle Olson, two houses away, was to 
be married. Gerda was sure that Isabelle 
would ask her to be a flower girl, along 
with her playmates Dorothy Ann and 
Mary Ellen. Hadn't Isabelle promised, 
when they were in the first grade? But 
when Isabelle was married, Mary Ellen 
and Dorothy Ann strewed the flowers. 
Gerda wasn't there. She was at home, 
crying on her mother’s lap, while her 
mother patted her lovingly and said noth- 
ing, because there was nothing to say. 

Recently, Gerda had been too busy 
and too happy to be troubled by old and 
bitter memories. Here at The Heights ev- 
erything was different. And she, Gerda 
Nelson, was just another of the happy 
group of girls excited over the tryouts for 
the dance. She moved eagerly forward to 
read the list better. 

And then she saw it—the part that was 
hers—just hers! The title of the whole 
dance was “Spring,” but Gerda’s part—it 
was hers—it had to be hers—was Night. 
Day and Night were the two leads, and 
the Breezes and Winds, Sun and Moon, 
the Stars and Flowers, all played their 
part in the lovely whole. 

Gerda caught her breath for a moment, 
but only for a moment, as she realized 
the enormity of her dream. Her dark eyes 
big with hope and happiness, she turned 


» to the others and said, “I’m going to try 


out for the part of Night.” 

For a moment there was a hush, and 
then all the girls were chattering ex- 
citedly. “And Eileen must be Day,” Ger- 
da heard them saying. She saw in her 
mind’s eye the perfect contrast of Eileen’s 
pink-and-white-and-gold beauty against 
her own slim and lithe, dark—dare she 


’ call it—attractiveness? Costuming and 
make-up could make it perfect. 


Tue nest of that day and the 
next were a rush of preparation—and then 
the tryouts! Gerda grew apprehensive as 
the girls gathered in the gym in their 
jeans and jerseys. It looked as if all three 
hundred girls of the junior and senior 
classes were going to try out. 

At last Miss Gilman came in, and the 
noisy girls grew quiet. The teacher's crisp 
voice announced the order of the tryouts 
—first the smaller, supporting parts, then 
the key parts, Sun and Moon, Day and 
Night. She explained that the parts would 
be awarded on a strictly competitive 
basis. Whichever girl best interpreted the 
spirit of the part in her dancing would be 
given that part. The names of the cast 
would be posted on the bulletin board 
sometime the next day. 

The excited chatter rose and fell 
around Gerda. She heard very little of it. 
Her mind was going over and over just 
one thing—would she get the part? 





At last it was Gerda’s turn. As she be- 
gan to dance, she suddenly forgot herself 
and became all that the part meant to 
her. She was the spirit of night and soft 
darkness, covering all the garishness of 
day. She was dark with her own brood- 
ing mystery, yet shining softly under the 
adoration of the silver moon. 

There was a hush over the gym as she 
finished, and then a spontaneous rush of 
applause and a murmur that rose and 
swelled. Even Miss Gilman smiled briefly 
as Gerda rose from the kneeling posture 
she had taken to conclude her interpre- 
tation. 


W in a mixture of confidence 
and fear, Gerda climbed out of her jeans 
and into her skirt and sweater again. 
With the others in the lounge that night, 
she speculated on who would be cast for 
each role. That night and the next morn- 
ing crawled by, but in the dining room at 
noon Lolly electrified them all by a loud 
stage whisper. “Gilly just went down the 
corridor with the lists!” 

The food seemed like so much hay to 
Gerda after that, and the queer feeling 
in her stomach kept getting worse and 
worse. When she finally reached the bul- 
letin board after lunch, she was on the 
outer fringe of the crowd of eager girls. 
Then Margaret was reading the parts 
and the corresponding names. At last, 
from a long distance, Marge read “Night 
—Gerda Nelson,” and after .that Gerda 
didn’t hear anything. She slipped away 
to her room and buried her dark head in 
the pillow, trying to believe it. 

She wrote a long letter to her mother 
and dad. To them she could express a 
little of her happiness, but only a little 
even to them. Gerda was always wary, 
never quite sure of any happiness, never 
daring to cling too closely to any joy, lest 
it be snatched away from her. 

The next few days were bits from 
dreams, as the girls talked costuming, 
dance steps, and chorus routines. Light- 
ing effects were a serious problem all at 
once, for this year the city festival would 
be performed twice, once in the afternoon 
and once in the evening. 

At the end of the following week, when 
Gerda came into the dormitory after 
classes, she found a note from Mrs. Ford, 
the housemother, asking to see her im- 
mediately. Gerda thought deeply but 
couldn’t remember any infraction of the 
rules. Shrugging her shoulders, she 
started down the stairs and met the 
housemother on the landing between the 
first and second floors. 

“Did you want me, Mrs. Ford?” she 
asked courteously. 

“Yes, Gerda,” the older woman said, 
“the dean called, and asked that you re- 
port to her office by four o'clock. You'd 
better scoot if you're going to make it,” 














she added, as she glanced at her watch. 

But Gerda stood there as if frozen to 
the spot. Nobody was ever called to the 
dean's office for anything except a fla- 
grant violation of rules or serious illness 
or trouble at home. 

Mrs. Ford must have sensed her inner 
panic, for she took both Gerda’s hands 
and said, swiftly and warmly, “Oh, no, 
no, Gerda. It’s nothing to worry you. It's 
something wonderful. Don’t be afraid, 
dear.” 

Gerda smiled at her thinly and turned 
to the door. But her thoughts were in a 
tumult all the way to the main building. 
Timidly she stood outside the door 
marked forbiddingly, “Office of the 
Dean.” In response to her knock, a brisk 
voice called, “Come in!” 

Gerda entered and stood waiting ner- 
vously. She remembered the first time she 
had been in this office and met the 
smartly dressed, businesslike woman be- 
hind the desk. That was two years ago. 
Gerda’s mother had been with her and 
both of them had sat there, in acute 
misery, as Miss Harrison explained sym- 
pathetically but very candidly, “We did 
not know, Miss Nelson, when the scholar- 
ship was awarded and confirmed at your 
high school, that you were a Negro girl. 
This should make no difference among 
thinking people, but undoubtedly you 
know as well as I do, that it does make a 
great deal of difference. I shall be very 
frank with you. I have taken this matter 
up with the president and the board of 
directors. They have agreed to fulfill the 
terms of the scholarship, but only as an 
experiment and only if it succeeds with- 
out too much friction. If the parents of 
our students, or the students themselves, 
do not accept you, we shall have to let 
you go, much as we dislike the thought. 

“Much will depend on you—your own 
tact, poise, courtesy, and_ self-control. 
You will need a great deal of forbear- 
ance, too—but most of all a sense of hu- 
mor and the strength to withstand any 
invasion of your self-respect. If you are 
willing to try it, we are willing, too. I'll 
help in any way I can, but only as a last 
resort, because I am convinced that you 
must solve these problems for yourself. 
You will have to do so, if you are to take 
your place as any kind of a leader, among 
either white or Negro, in a society that 
is white-dominated.” 

She had smiled at Gerda then, rather 
sadly. “It will demand a great deal of 
self-sacrifice,” she said gently, “and I 
know that will not be easy for a young 
woman like yourself. But I hope you will 
have the courage to do it, for if you suc- 
ceed, it will mean much to many other 
eager young women like you, who are 
denied opportunities because of bigotry 
and prejudice.” 

There was silence in the office for a 
few moments then. Gerda remembered 
the big blue- (Continued on page 44) 
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It was junk to Butch and all the fuss 
over a wedding just silly nonsense 


until he and Elly had to buy a gift 


Conover had occupied the hard 

wooden settee, known as the mourn- 
ers’ bench, just outside the principal's of- 
fice. At Western High, anyone sitting 
there was automatically taken for a cul- 
prit awaiting judgment. So the other 
members of the junior class were sur- 
prised, one Friday afternoon near the 
close of the term, to see not only Butch 
but also his pretty one-and- w: & Elly 
Trask, seated there. The despondent ex- 
pression on Butch’s face was enough to 
convince anyone that trouble was in the 
offing for the pair, and quite a few of 
their classmates checked their joyful de- 
parture down the hall to make appro- 
priate comments on the situation. 

Elly parried their supposedly funny 
remarks with perfect good humor, but 
Butch only slumped lower down on the 
bench and wrinkled his snub nose in a 
grimace. Elly nudged him sharply. 

“For goodness’ sake, Butch,” she urged, 
“don’t scrooch down like that! You look 
absolutely sunk—no wonder people think 
we've broken a rule, or something. You 
don’t seem to realize what an honor it 
is to be chosen for such an important 
responsibility.” 

“Honor?” Butch snorted. “Gosh, I 
never thought when I was elected class 
president that I'd be let in for this kind 
of silly fluff. I'm going to tell Doc Baker 
my idea for handling this wedding pres- 
ent for Miss Fellows, and I'll bet he'll 
agree with me—” 


y HAD BEEN a long time since Butch 
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“Your idea,” 
and—and tactless and entirely fantastic! 
Things just aren’t done that way.” 


snapped Elly, “is crude 


“I_ don't see why not,” Butch per- 
sisted. “Anyway, what could be more 
fantastic, as you put it, than to have a 
teacher you've known all your life sud- 
denly announce that she’s leaving in 
June to be married? Miss Fellows, of 
all people—why, she’s as old as my 
mother!” 

“That’s one reason all this is so utterly 
romantic,” Elly crooned. “Miss Fellows 
and her Mr. Day grew up in the same 
little New Hampshire town. Then when 
he was about eighteen his family moved 
away, and she never saw him again un- 
til last winter wk: _ he came to Wash- 
ing to work in the Bureau of Standards, 
and looked her up—” 

“You wouldn’t happen to know the 
color of his eyes, would you?” Butch 
interrupted with heavy sarcasm. 

“Certainly I do,” Elly retorted. “They're 
a nice deep hazel with little green flecks, 
and his hair is black with a touch of 
gray at the temples. He’s tall and distin- 
guished; he makes a good salary, and 
he’s buying one of those new Cape Cod 
houses out near Chevy Chase—” 

“And two days ago you had never 
heard of the man!” Butch shook his head. 
“How you girls do it beats my time.” 

“All ‘right, you two,’ > Dr. Baker called, 
“I can see you now.’ 

Butch jumped up quickly, anxious to 
get his part in this ordeal over with as 














soon as possible. Dr. Baker motioned 
them to more comfortable chairs beside 
his desk. 

“Well, Elly,” he said quizzically, “as 
treasurer of the juniors, I presume you 
have had to handle this surprising emer- 
gency. How much did you rook—er, 
raise?” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” Elly answered 
promptly. “Mostly silver, a course, so 
Mother put it in the bank and gave me 
a check. Isn’t that swell? I mean, I never 
dreamed we'd do so well on such short 
notice. With all that money, there must 
be dozens of beautiful gifts we could 
choose from—" 

“Look, sir,” Butch broke in desperate- 
ly, “why couldn’t we just give Miss Fel- 
lows the check and let her pick out what 
she really wants? It would be so much 
more simple, I think, but Elly says Ima 
goon to suggest such a thing.” 

“My boy,” the principal said sympa- 
thetically, “your suggestion would seem 
perfectly sound to any masculine mind. 
But as you grow older you will learn that 
w eddings are definitely controlled by the 
fair sex. No true woman ever flinches at 
the idea of spending money—especially 
other people’s money—on wedding pres- 
ents. But the cash itself must never be 
mentioned. My wife is just as delighted 
as you are, Elly, with this opportunity. 
So, as her share in the project, she has 
sounded out Miss Fellows on the subject. 
I have been informed that our dear Eng- 
lish teacher prefers Early American fur- 
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nishings to-I quote—‘go with that per- 
fectly darling salt-box cottage.’” 

“Holy mackerel!” Butch groaned. 
“What does all that mean?” 

Dr. Baker’s eyes twinkled. “Nothing 
to worry about,” he said. “Mrs. Baker 
took Miss Fellows down to Van Tuyl’s 
shop yesterday, and had the bride-to-be 
point out several articles she would like. 
They seem quite horrible to me—espe- 
cially the old wooden butter churn made 
into a ‘simply adorable floor lamp.’ But 
women sometimes have very strange 
ideas.” 

“Tll say!” Butch breathed, and Elly 
glared at him. She stood up with a grate- 
ful smile for the principal. . 

“Thank you so much, Dr. Baker,” she 
said. “I'm glad Miss Fellows liked Mr. 
Van Tuyl’s lamps and stuff. Butch and I 
both know him very well. We'll go down 
to choose something tomorrow morning.” 


Sue ert the office briskly, and 
Butch, rumpling his red hair, followed 
her ruefully. But when they were out in 
the hall again, he seemed to recover his 
usual good spirits. 

“Gimme your books, dreamboat,” he 
offered, “and I'll walk you home.” 

Elly laughed. “No ulterior motive, I 
suppose, sueh as raiding Hannah’s ice- 
box?” 

“What’s ulterior about that?” Butch 
countered. “Hannah always has some- 
thing special for me. She’d be disap- 
pointed if I didn’t show up on a Friday.” 
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“She'd be surprised, anyway,” Elly 
grinned. “I'm only kidding. You're Han- 
nah’s pet, and you know it.” 

No one would have guessed it to judge 
from the reception Butch was given 
when he attempted to storm, as usual, 
into the Trasks’ kitchen. Hannah, the 
thin and energetic New England spin- 
ster who ruled that domain, promptly 
shoved him out on the back porch. “I've 
got a sponge cake just about ready to 
take out of the oven,” she said, “and I 
don’t want anybody your size shakin’ the 
floor. You get along too, Elly. I'll bring 
you a snack in a minute.” 

But when she appeared with a well- 
filled tray, Hannah settled herself in a 
chair, her keen blue eyes sparkling with 
anticipation. “Now the cake’s off my 
mind,” she began, “tell me how you made 
out with the weddin’ present. Did Dr. 
Baker find out what the bride wants?” 

“Honestly,” grumbled Butch. “All this 
fuss! I could have asked Miss Fellows, 
herself, but no! Elly and Doc Baker's 
wife had to make a conspiracy out of it. 
What’s so hush-hush about buying an 
old churn or something, anyway?” 

Hannah and Elly exchanged superior 
smiles, then plunged into a discussion of 
the Early American period. Words like 
hobnail goblets, coach panels, copper 
luster, and majolica ware floated past 
Butch’s ears, as he munched Hannah’s 
delicious cinnamon buns and downed a 
glass of milk. The two feminine members 
of the party were still chattering when 





“Come on, groucho, smile!” she said 


The breeze was ruffling Elly’s curls. 


Butch swung himself over the porch 
railing to take his departure. 
“Tll meet you at Van Tuyl's at nine 
sharp,” Elly interrupted her conversation | 
to tell him. 
Butch agreed sulkily. “Yackety, yack- 
ety,” he muttered. “If that’s what the 
mere thought of a wedding does to ever 
woman in sight I think I'll stay a bach- 
elor!” 


Butcs was, as a rule, a ray 
of sunshine on Saturday morning, but 
this morning his expression was grim, as 
he stalked down Georgetown’s Wisco2- 
sin Avenue toward the business section 
that housed Kenneth Van Tuyl’s highly 
successful shop. Nearing the building, he 
caught sight of Elly on the doorstep and 
yoo-hooed to her to wait. 

“Got the check?” he demanded sharply. 

“Sure,” Elly answered. “And what, if 
you'll excuse the phrase, is eating you, 
goopy?” 

Butch ignored that. “Let’s go in and 
get this over with as fast as possible,” 
he growled. 

Entering, they found the dapper Mr. 
Van Tuyl engaged in conversation with 
a large and loudly aggressive woman, so 
elaborately costumed and _ bejeweled 
that Elly’s eyes fairly popped. 

“You understand, Ken, dear,” she 
boomed, “five hundred is positively my 
last offer. How a woman like Minnie 
Martin, living on that poverty-stricken 
Virginia farm, (Continued on page 36) 



















the occasion—and 
parties call for more jewels than usual 


Sheila dresses for 


AY I PRESENT to you, Srilata 
Lakshmanan, a black-eyed, gol- 
den-skinned daughter of India? 


But let’s call her Sheila, as her friends 
and family do; that’s the name given to 
her at school. Everything in India is very 
different from the life you are familiar 
with in the United States. So instead of 
just — at a typical day in Sheila’s 
teen-age life, let’s follow her all through 
her youth, and in this way get a better 
idea of her and her country. 

Sheila comes from Malabar, a district 
on the west coast of Southern India. Her 
family home as a child was in a sea- 
girthed little town called Cannanore, 
where the angry waves dash against 
rocky cliffs that all at once smooth down 
to a warm, sandy seashore. Here the tall 
coconut palms are etched against a blue 
sky in the dry season of the year; but for 
five months—from May through Septem- 
ber—the palms bend and twist against 
the high winds, storm-tossed black clouds 
race across the sky, the rains sweep down 
mercilessly, and the golden sun never 
brightens the face of the earth. Even in 
the rainy season, the Lakshmanans were 
comfortable in their home nestled inside 
a mango grove, where the thick-leaved 
jack-fruit trees had also taken root. To 
their branches the pepper vine clung, 
and the vegetation was so profuse that 
the house could hardly be seen from 
outside the compound wall. Sheila has 
vivid memories of her childhood home in 
changeable Cannanore, though she now 
lives nearly two thousand miles away, so 
that it’s not possible to go back often 
for a visit. 

When Sheila was ten, she left her 
home with her parents and went to Delhi 
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Meet a real girl of far-off India. The author 
who tells you about her also lives in Calcutta 
and is a lifelong friend of Sheila's family 


to attend school at a Catholic convent. 
There she lived and studied until she 
passed her Senior Cambridge examina- 
tion, which was required for her School 
Leaving Certificate (like the diploma you 
receive when you graduate from high 
school). Her subjects for her Senior 
Cambridge were English language and 
literature, French, geography, Scripture, 
mathematics, botany, and drawing. Eng- 
lish is still the common language in most 
schools, but since India became inde- 
pendent in 1947, the Indian languages 
are being taught much more. All students 
have to learn the language of their own 
particular section of India as well as 
Hindi, which in time is to be the common 
language. Sheila’s native language, Ma- 
layalam, was not spoken at Delhi, so she 
took French instead. 

About the time that Sheila was finish- 
ing school in Delhi, when she was fifteen, 
her father was transferred to Calcutta, so 
she went there with her family. She was 
beginning to wear saris then, rather than 
the frocks she had 
worn before, but 
her lovely, rip- 
pling black hair 
was still in a plait 
that almost 
reached her 
knees. At sixteen 
she entered one 
of the best col- 
lege convents in 
Calcutta as a day 
student, for she 
preferred to live 
at home with her 
mother, father, 
and two younger 
brothers. Let’s 
look closer at 
the family. 

Sheila’s is a 
rather well-to-do 
family, and the 
Lakshmanan home in Calcutta is a large 
flat. Houses are very expensive and hard 
to get in Calcutta and other big cities due 
to overcrowding. Like many modern In- 
dian families, the Lakshmanans have 


combined customs and habits from both 
East and West. The food is largely In- 
dian, with curries and rice as the main 


dishes. At times, chappatis (flat wheat 
cakes which are fried or just cooked in 
a frying pan without any fat) are sub- 
stituted for rice. They serve Western 
dishes often, however, and find them 
lighter and more easily digested. Sheila’s 
father dresses in Western style for work, 
in Indian style at home and for mar- 
riages and other ceremonies. For Sheila 
and her mother, however, it’s always the 
Indian style of dress. 

Sheila’s father is in the Medical Serv- 
ice in India, and holds a very important 
post in Calcutta, often flying abroad to 
attend conferences and seek and give 
international guidance. He is one of those 
who is playing an important part in shap- 
ing the future of the country’s public 
health. He is also a great athlete, and 
represented India in the Olympic games 
at Paris in 1924. He still plays a vigorous 
game of tennis. Sheila's mother is a col- 
lege graduate and an excellent house- 
wife. There is always warmth and hos- 
pitality in her home. When all her chil- 





Sheila is married at nineteen to Flight Officer Katre 
with the traditional, colorful, Hindu marriage ceremony 


dren are grown up, Mrs. Lakshmanan 
hopes to devote her time to social work, 
as educated Indian women are greatly 
needed to rebuild the country. 

“I would like to train as a nurse, or 
become a teacher,” she says. 

Sheila was young to enter college, but 
she did not find her studies difficult. She 
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easily passed the necessary pre- 
liminary examinations with high 
honors, and then started work 
for her degree. In India a student 
may graduate from college with 
either a Bachelor of Arts degree 
or a Bachelor of Arts Honors de- 
gree, which is a bit more difficult. 
Sheila chose the latter. 

But studies were not the whole 
of Sheila’s life by any means. Al- 
though a studious and serious- 
minded girl, she has always been 
sociable and friendly, and has en- 
joyed having a good time as much 
as any young girl. She attended 
parties with the jolly set of girls 
who were her college mates, and 
quite a few more grown-up par- 
ties, too. She also learned to keep 
house and to help her mother— 
despite the fact that they have 
several servants—for in India it is 
every mother’s fond wish that her 
daughter skall be a good house- 


wife. 





Sheila and her father like tennis, 
and he still plays a vigorous game 


Sheila’s day usually started with exer- 
cises in the morning. After this, she 
would cycle off to the tennis club for a 
vigorous hour of tennis instruction and 
practice with her tutor. A hurried bath 
and breakfast on return, and then she 
rushed away to college, but not before 
she offered puja to the goddess Lakshmi, 
and marked her forehead with the red 
vermilion caste mark. 

Most Hindu homes have a small puja 
room, or a corner of a room set apart 
for worship, according to the customs 
of the Hindu religion. Offering flowers 
and fruit, waving a lighted lamp, and 
burning incense or camphor are tradi- 
tional customs that carry the glamour of 
Oriental color and ceremonial display. 

In Sheila’s home there was no puja 
room. Perhaps her family is too modern 
to lay much stress on ceremonial; but 
there was a quiet corner where there 
were small images, and here Sheila never 
forgot to offer a short prayer before she 
started her day’s work. 

She returned home from school at 
three o'clock, and almost immediately 
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Sheila (center) with a group of friends. She and two other girls are wearing the 
sports outfit that is popular among Hindu girls—the shalwar, blouse, and a scarf 


her musicmaster would come, sit cross- 
legged on the carpet, and begin striking 
the tamboura (a stringed instrument). 
Sheila has studied singing since she was 
eight years old. After a hurried tea, she 
would join him, sitting cross-legged on 
the floor before him. Each day, she 
would sing for an hour, and no visitors 
were ever allowed to disturb her. At last 
the old pundit would take his leave, 
Sheila, with joined hands, bowing him 
farewell. Still abounding with energy, 
she would perhaps be off then on her 
cycle to her tennis club again. Or dressed 
in silks, she might attend a party. At 
dusk, her usual program called for re- 
turning home to study. 

Sheila has not been brought up as aa 
orthodox Hindu girl, conservative or 
caste-proud. She is a true product of the 
modern age of Hindu India. Her parents 
have kept a strict eye on her, even while 
giving her all the freedom she wanted, 
so that she would not be a placid, nega- 
tive, custom-ridden Indian girl. But never 
did they allow her to become ultra- 
modern and supersophisticated, or to 
cultivate a pseudo-Western culture 
which ill suited her innate Oriental char- 
acter. They have brought her up in that 
most pleasant atmosphere of the modern 
Hindu home, where the girls are free to 
study and play and choose their own 
husbands; but where they cannot make 
dates and go out unchaperoned with 
young men. Sheila has learned to dance 
Western style. In fact she is a very good 
dancer, but she has never been allowed 
too many late nights, and always -her 
parents have gone to parties with her. 
She has learned a little of Indian danc- 
ing as well, and has taken part in ama- 
teur dramatics at times. Sheila has also 
become an excellent tennis player and 
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has gone quite far in the local tourna- 
ments. She discards the sari when she 
plays tennis and other games and wears 
the Punjabi dress—loose pajamas gathered 
in at the ankles called a shalwar and a 
long overblouse reaching to the knees, 
over which is draped a scarf. This is the 
dress that most Indian girls wear for 
sports these days, though some don shorts 
or divided skirts. During actual play, the 
scarf is fastened firmly over the left 
shoulder and around the waist so that it 
does not get in the way. 


Suema is typically Hindu in 
her dress. Her usual costume is a tight 
bodice of rich Indian silk worn under a 
diaphanous sari. She traces her eyes with 
kohl or collyrium and on her forehead is 
the red caste mark. This mark is not ac- 
tually a caste mark any longer, but Sheila 
uses it as a part of her toilet (just as you 
might use lipstick). These days even 
many Christian girls in India wear it. 
Sheila does not wear too many jewels— 
usually just a pair of ear-rings, a thin 
chain of gold around her throat, and gold 
bracelets on her wrists. She has good 
taste and never overdresses, but she 
knows how to dress for the occasion, 
and when she goes to a party at night 
she is resplendent. 

Sheila graduated from college at the 
early age of eighteen, and then her par- 
ents questioned her about marriage. 

“Oh, Mother, there is no hurry,” Sheila 
objected. “I want to go abroad, I want 
to become a journalist . . .” 

Sheila’s mother and father were very 
reasonable. “All right, my dear. We will 
not harass you. You marry when you 
like and whom you like.” They were not 
afraid, like other more conservative par- 
ents, of her (Continued on page 49) 
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HAT would your family do for 
dinner tonight if the kitchen 
range failed to work? Would 


you be ready to take over and prepare a 
nutritious meal in the fireplace or back 
yard? Suppose the electric wires were 
down, and that your family and neigh- 
bors used electricity for cooking. Would 
you be able to cook a meal for the group 
quickly and easily? 

You can be very helpful in an emer- 
gency like this if you can cook over an 
open fire. “Cooking over an open fire”— 
that sounds simple, doesn’t it? It is sim- 
ple if you have the know-how. But the 
know-how takes in quite a number of 
skills. You may have to build some sort 
of fireplace; you must be able to build a 
fire and keep it going; you need skill in 
handling simple fire-building tools; you 
must know how to plan a satisfying out- 
door meal, and how to cook it. 

When an emergency arises, 
there may not be time to run 
to the corner store and pur- 
chase the supplies you need. 
There may not be time, 
either, to gather the equip- 
ment essential for outdoor 
cooking. And there certainly 
won't be time to develop the 
skills you must have. So how 
about getting started now, so 
youll be ready to serve calm- 
ly and efficiently if the need 
should occur? We'll give you here a brief 
summary of the skills and equipment you 
need, and you'll find extra “how-to-do- 
it” help in material offered at the end 
of this article. 

e@ Let’s think first about where you are, 
going to cook. 


A Place for Building a Fire 


You may be lucky enough to have a 
built-in fireplace right in your own back 
yard. Or you may build your fire in a 
suitable open place, or perhaps construct 
a temporary fireplace. There are a num- 
ber of possibilities, and even in the city 
you can find a way. 

In looking for a good site be sure that 
it is away from shrubs, overhanging 
branches, and free from dry leaves. 
Never build your fire at the hie of a 
tree, or near enough to a tree for the heat 
to kill the roots. Don’t let a velvety lawn 
or a family garden hold you back in an 
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Purifying Water 


emergency. Sod can be removed neatly, 
be carefully stored, and then put back 
into place. 

Bricks, old or new—or cement blocks— 
can be used for a temporary outdoor 
fireplace. A sheet of heavy 
metal laid on the ground 
first will give added pro- 
tection. If you decide to 
do your outdoor cooking 
on such a temporary fire- 
place, keep the necessary 
materials on hand, and 
after each use put the 
bricks or concrete blocks 
and the metal sheet away 
in a handy spot. 

A cooking fire can be 
built in a metal wheel- 
barrow. Fill it with dirt or 
sand and build whatever 
type of fire you need for cooking. It is 
best to use this for six people or less. 
The advantage of this method is that the 
wheelbarrow can be set up wherever it’s 
most convenient and can be moved 
easily. It could even be used 
on a city rooftop. 

If you live in the city, 
you can, if necessary, do 
curbstone cooking. You 
don’t need to construct any 
special fireplace for this; 
you just build your fire in 
the street, at the edge of the 
curb, and any pots or pans 
you use can rest partly on 
the curb. Do consult your 
local fire department, how- 
ever, about regulations for 
this type of fire building. 

You can prepare simple meals out- 
doors without setting up any fireplace at 
all, using tin-can cookery. A hobo stove 
is simple to make, takes little fuel, and 


Curbstone Cookery 








Fire-building Equipment 





a Cote! 


by CATHARINE C. REILEY 


may be made from a number-ten can or 
a large shortening or cracker tin. 

A charcoal stove can often be used 
when no other type of stove is possible 
or permitted. These are made from the 
same size cans as hobo 
stoves, with holes 
punched around the 
bottom and a wire han- 
dle attached to the can. 
Tin-can cooking is not 
satisfactory when 
there’s a large crowd, 
but it can be very use- 
ful for preparing a quick 
meal most anywhere 
outdoors for a_ small 
group. 

Now let's 
the fire itself. 


consider 


Fire Building 

First of all, before you begin building 
a fire, be sure to have water, sand, or a 
broom on hand—just to be safe and to 
prevent your fire from spreading beyond 
its bounds. Keep the fire under control at 
all times and never leave it unattended. 

Can you build a good foundation fire? 
The Basic Type-A fire is a popular one. 
It is suitable for simple, quick; outdoor 
cooking, and can easily be built into dif- 
ferent types of fires according to your 
needs and the equipment available. 

For the Basic Type-A fire you will 
need a handful of tinder (dry twigs, pine 
cones, wood shavings—any material that 
will catch easily); twice as much kin- 
dling (wood ranging in size from twigs 
a little bigger than tinder to pieces as 
thick as your thumb); and a supply of 
fuel (wood varying from good-sized 
branches to logs). Lay two small logs in 
a V formation, with the open end of the 
V facing any wind that there may be. 
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Wheelbarrow Cookery 


Then place a somewhat smaller log 
across these to form an A. Pile your 
tinder on the crossbar and in the angle of 
the sticks, lightly, so that there is air, but 
close enough so that each piece rests on 
other pieces. Leave an opening in the 
center in which to insert your match. 

Light your match with your back to- 
ward the wind. As your fire catches, 
add more tinder gradually. When it 
is burning briskly, place pieces of kin- 
dling around it in a teepee or wigwam 
shape. Use small pieces first, then larger 
ones, and finally add fuel. 

Of course, the preceding directions for 
fire building take it for granted that you 
will have natural fire-building materials 
on hand. In case you don’t have them, 
you'll want to be ready with substitutes. 

In setting up the A formation for your 
fire, if you don’t have small logs, you can 
use lengths of lead pipe, or even rocks. 

Suppose there’s no dry tinder avail- 
able. Be ready with a buddy burner or 
trench candles. A buddy burner is a shal- 
low can, filled with wax, into which a 
strip of coiled cardboard has been set. 
Trench candles are made of rolled news- 
papers, tied, and dipped several times in 
melted paraffin. They have a narrow strip 
of cloth or a twisted cord as a wick. 

No kindling or fuel available? Then 
how about keeping on hand a supply of 
charcoal? This can be used in your Basic- 
A fire, and you can kindle it either with 
tight wads of paper, with a buddy 
burner, or with trench candles. It might 
also be a good idea to have some kind of 
canned heat on hand. You can use your 
buddy burner or canned heat as fuel 
for a hobo stove. 

To be a skilled outdoor cook means 
that regardless of the weather—rain, 
sleet, or snow—you can build a fire and 
keep it going. Here’s where your trench 
candle will prove a valuable friend. You 
may use one or more as tinder to get 
your wood fire going, or you may use 
several of them for the fuel itself. Neither 
wind nor rain will extinguish their flame. 

Another good friend of the outdoor 
cook in wet weather is the waterproofed 
match. It’s always smart to have some 
ready for use at any time. Matches may 
be waterproofed individually or by the 
boxful. For the individual method, melt 
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paraffin or candle ends in a tin can or 
old pan set in a larger pan of hot water 
over low heat. When wax is melted, re- 
move from fire, dip the matches one by 
one their full length, then spread out on 
brown paper to dry. 

If you want a large supply, slip the 
cover off a whole box of kitchen matches, 
pour heated paraffin in the box, filling it 
completely. Then replace the cover im- 
mediately, and allow the paraffin to 
harden. To use, break off a few matches 
from the block. An- I 
other way of water- 
proofing matches 
individually is with 
nail polish. Stand the 
matches upright in 
nonhardening clay or 
on cardboard punched 
with small holes. Paint 
each match thorough- 
ly, covering the head 
and down three 
fourths of the stem. Leave standing until 
completely dry. 

Keep your waterproofed matches in a 
small tin you can slip in your pocket 
when youre going to cook outdoors. 

Now, let’s say you have all the neces- 
sary materials on hand for your fire, and 
you know how to build it. What are you 
going to cook, and how? 


Tin-can 


Food and Its Preparation 

In an emergency, time is important. 
Your outdoor meals must be quick and 
easy to prepare. Yet they must be well- 
balanced and satisfying. Here is a chance 
for menu planners to show their talents 
and ingenuity. Remember you can serve 
raw fruits and vegetables in addition to 
the foods you cook. 

Select a few simple recipes and keep 
the needed commodities in a special 
place, ready for use. As you choose your 
recipes, keep these points in mind: 

1. The main ingredients called for 
should be canned, 
packaged, or dried 
foods that keep well. 

2. The recipes 
should be the kind 
that can be used for 
a small number of 
people or can be eas- 





Basic (Type A) Fire 





ily expanded so that you can serve at 
least ten or twelve. 

Some foods that are especially good to 
have on your emergency shelf are pow- 
dered milk, cocoa, condensed soups, 
canned beans, spaghetti, macaroni, and 
rice. Think of a foc simple cooking uten- 
sils you'll need, and get these ready, too. 

A plentiful supply of pure water in 
your home is probably something you 
take for granted. But your water supply 
could be temporarily contaminated by a 
flood or some other disaster. So know 
how to purify water. Here are three dif- 
ferent methods: 

1. Boil water at least ten minutes. 
Aerate by pouring from one clean con- 
tainer to another for several minutes, or 
by stirring or beating vigorously with a 
clean spoon for ten minutes. 

2. Add one or two drops of Clorox to 
one gallon of water. Aerate as above. 

3. Use halazone tablets according to 
the directions on the bottle. A dash of 
lemon juice makes water thus purified 
more pleasant to taste. 

The only way to get really proficient 
in outdoor cookery or in any activity is 
to practice and prac- 
tice and practice. 
Ask some of your 
friends to join you. 
Your family might 
enjoy learning and 
practicing with you. 
When you plan a 
back-yard cook-out, 
organize the work so 
that each one has a 
part to play in its 
success. You'll probably nee shoppers, 
fire builders, cooks, cleaners-up. Be sure 
to put out your fire completely, and leave 
your cooking site spic-and-span. 

You will be glad you have developed 
the skills needed for outdoor cooking if 
any kind of emergency should cut off 
your usual cooking facilities. Chances are 
you will be called upon, for whatever 
happens, people still have to be fed. Be- 
sides, these skills are fun to learn and 
can be used just for the joy of eating in 
the open. So practice up, outdoor cooks. 
Have fun, and be ready for service. 


Cookery 


THE END 


Do you want to know how to make 
trench candles, buddy burners, a hobo 
stove, a charceal stove; how to build 
a back-yard fireplace of bricks or 
concrete blocks or by digging up sod? 
Send a large, stamped self-addressed 
envelope—plus 6¢ in stamps—to ‘Be 
Prepared” Department, American Girl 
Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 








by AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 


Illustration by Ardis Hughes 


Tue Story So Far 


Although Hank Baxter, Brighthaven’s tom- 
boyish basketball star, thinks she has little 


in common with the school reporter, Gregory 


Sutherland, he keeps right on angling for a 
date. Hank is in conflict, too, with the new 
Brighthaven coach, the embittered former 
tennis champion, Maggie Dorn, forced to 
give up her beloved sport because of an in- 
jured hand. An old rivalry flares between 
Hank and her oldest friend, Francie, when 
Francie begins to curry favor with Miss Dorn 
and is given Hank’s place as team captain. 
The championship which Brighthaven has 
held for years is endangered by the new and 
unpopular coach’s system of “set plays.” In 
spite of the antagonism between Hank and 
Miss Dorn, Hank protects the teacher by not 
telling the school nurse that Miss Dorn had 
refused to come when summoned to attend 
Hank's protégée, Carol, who plays in a tour- 
nament game and, upset because of her 
mother's illness, collapses. Not only is Greg 
—as well as all the other students—im- 
pressed by Hank’s new clothes and hair-do, 
but the rivalry between her and Francie is 
fanned to new fire by competition from Hank 
in a field in which Francie has hitherto 
reigned supreme. 
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Francie’s long, gold-colored gloves and 
yellow orchid looked bizarre among the 


simple party frocks of the other girls 


Part Four 


HE Bus turned into the parking lot 

of the New Sharon High School 

and the Brighthaven girls began 

to gather up their things. Hank was the 

first one off, and she hurried ahead to 

the dressing room. She got into her uni- 

form quickly and ran up to the gym- 

nasium so she could have plenty of time 
to warm up. 

The New Sharon girls, in their bright 
blue uniforms, were already on the floor, 
making enough noise for five teams. Be- 
cause New Sharon had a team of short 
girls, they were nicknamed “The Midg- 
ets.” What they lacked in height, they 
made up for in speed and toughness. 

Hank tossed the ball in the basket a 
couple of times. The stands began to fill 
with New Sharon fans. 

“Hi, Baxter! Better get warmed up 
good,” one of them shouted. “We're go- 
ing to lick the stuffing out of you!” 

Another voice called, “First time 
Brighthaven was beaten by Maple Lawn 
in twenty years. You slipping, Baxter?” 

A boy stood up and, teacherlike, mock- 
ingly admonished the crowd. “Now, fel- 
lows, don’t be so hard on Baxter! She’s 
new at the game. She’s only been play- 
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ing it for the last fourteen years or so.” 

Hank tried to walk nonchalantly across 
the floor, but her knees shook. She hated 
heckling from the stands, always had and 
always would. It was a weakness not 
even her brothers’ teasing had been able 
to knock out of her. 

Then she heard a familiar voice. “Never 
mind, Hank, you'll show them.” It was 
Greg. He must have driven over to cover 
the game for “The Enterprise.” She 
waved to him, feeling an inner glow to 
know he was there. It would help. 

Mrs. Annunzio, the referee, beckoned 
to Hank, and she ran over to shake hands 
with New Sharon’s forward, a chubby 
girl half a head shorter than Hank. Hank 
chose the center throw on the second 
and fourth quarters. As she took her place 
on the court, she looked over the team. 

ule Carlson was taking Carol’s place as 

forward. Jule had the perfect basketball 
physique, tall, with well-co-ordinated 
movements and a quick, easy stride. Un- 
fortunately, she was an_ inconsistent 
player. Sometimes she could be mar- 
velous, using the most difficult shots and 
making one basket after another. But 
when she was off her game, she was so 
bad that she not only missed her own 
shots, but threw the whole team into 
confusion by her poor teamwork. If Jule 
were off today! Hank dismissed the grue- 
some thought. 

She looked across the court at the 
Brighthaven guards. Francie stood near 
the stands, tying a red band on her hair. 
A group of New Sharon boys whistled at 
her and passed flattering remarks about 
her looks. Francie liked that. She always 
did her best before an appreciative male 
audience. 

Olga Kaprynski was substituting for 
Trix as guard. With her strong arms and 
legs and her large frame inherited from 
Polish farmers, she made an impressive 
figure on the court. Although she was not 
so speedy as Trix, she had the endurance 
of an ox and could outlast three high- 
strung girls. 

Mrs. Annunzio’s whistle started the 
game. New Sharon’s center threw the 
ball to a forward. Before the Brighthaven 
girls could find their legs, New Sharon 
had sunk the ball in a clean, unguarded 
shot. Hank drew in her breath. These 
New Sharon half-pints were fast. 

Hank registered this as she ran toward 
the center circle to take the ball for the 
throw. Against such irresistible speed, 
Brighthaven had better stick to its old 
type of game and not try any of Maggie 
Dorn’s newfangled set plays. 

Hank tossed the ball to Jeanne Whit- 
aker, who caught it near the division 
line. Jeanne pivoted to the right and 
passed the ball to Jule as she ran toward 
the basket. 


For a moment Hank held her breath,, 


hoping this was one of Jule’s good days. 
Jule caught the ball near the basket, 
Then, with that perfect ease that was 
hers at her best, she used an overhead 
push shot and sank the ball. 











Hank let out her breath. “Atta girl!” 

It was too soon to crow. New Sharon 
was playing fast, offensive basketball. 
The game took on a rhythmic pattern 
that was almost maddening. First New 
Sharon would sink a shot and then 
Brighthaven. The first quarter ended 
with the two teams tied, 8-8. 

Hank sank down in the circle of 
Brighthaven girls. 

“They can't keep this speed up for- 
ever,” Jeanne Whitaker gasped. 

Francie lay apart from the others, face 
down on the floor. She was the brainiest 
girl on the Brighthaven team. She could 
outpass, outmaneuver, and outplay any 
girl on the New Sharon sextet. Yet Hank 
felt that she was holding back today— 
deliberately underplaying her game. 

The second quarter was just as fast as 
the first. If anything, the New Sharon 
Midgets played faster basketball than 
ever. Hank had never seen such an ag- 
gravating bunch of peewees. By rights, 
they should have been overwhelmed by 
the taller Brighthaven girls. The half 
ended with the score New Sharon, 20; 
Brighthaven, 18. 


Hanx went over to Miss Dorn 
on a quick impulse. “I'd like to try a cou- 
ple of your set plays this next half,” she 
said. “Which ones would you recommend?” 

“Zigzagging would be good, if you use 
long passes and don’t bounce. And any 
of the plays we practiced involving a 
pick-off would be excellent. But the 
pick-off is a tricky play. I wouldn't use it 
unless I were sure the team could exe- 
cute it perfectly. It requires perfect tim- 
ing. You know that.” 

Hank did know it. The pick-off was a 
legal play which caused an opponent to 
change the path she would have taken 
in guarding her forward. It was easy to 
foul while using it. If the timing went 
haywire, the whole play fell flat. Miss 
Dorn had issued her warning and she was 
throwing the burden of proof on Hank. 

The whistle blew and Hank took her 
place, still debating what she should do. 
If they used the pick-off and failed, the 
team would be in more complete dis- 
grace than they were after the Maple 
Lawn game. Yet if they could carry it off! 
It would hit New Sharon as a surprise. 

In that moment before the New Sharon 
center threw the ball, Hank made her 
decision. They would use the pick-off. 
She gave a quick signal to the team. 

New Sharon was dribbling the ball all 
over the floor in an effort to keep it in 
their possession. They tried three shots 
and missed. The New Sharon rooters 
were on their feet, yelling for a basket. 
Hank thought, what’s the matter with 
Francie that she doesn’t get in close to the 
basket and get that ball on the rebound? 

Then Ginny did what Francie should 
have done. She got the ball and threw 
it on a long, hook pass to Jeanne who 
jumped for it = behind the line. pae 
turned, dribbled, and tossed the ball to 
Jule. (Continued on page 46) 
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Breath of Spring 
First Poetry Award 


A warm southern breeze is softly and 
quietly lulling the new green grass 


to sleep, 
And is fluttering in and out between the 
lacelike branches of a budding 


young willow. 

It tosses on high the old and broken 
maple leaves, the remnants of a 
forgotten autumn, 

And pushes about, like tiny fluffs of 
cotton, the clouds, where up in the 
sky they billow. 


Softly it ripples the glassy blue waters of 
a bubbling brook, 

And quietly whistles about the rustic 
timbers of the weather-beaten bridge. 

It causes the newly opened daffodils back 
and forth to sway, 

Then whispering down the uneven foot- 
path, passes over the distant ridge. 


PATRICIA SHARPE (age 14) Linthicum Heights, Md. 


Summer Parting 
First Fiction Award 


Toni was hunched on the bottom of the 
porch steps waiting for Bob when he came. 
His face was pale under his deep summer 
tan. “Toni,” he called, “we’re moving! To 
Arizona!” 

Moving! Across the street a piano, going 
up the scale, said, “Mooooooovinnnnnng.” 
Toni watched people go by—laughing, gay 
people. She hated them because they were 
so happy. At last she said, “That’s nice,” 
in a faint, far-off voice. She thought of how 
things would be without Bob. 

And now it was the last night and again 
she was waiting for Bob. She heard his steps; 
one-two, one-two, mov-ing, mov-ing. He came 
up and sat down. 

“Hi, Toni.” 

“Lo, Bob.” 

“D’ya want to go for a walk?” 

“Okay.” 

They went to the park and sat on a bench 
in the warm, night air. 

“Toni, you'll write?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

They walked for a while and then walked 
back to Toni’s house and had lemonade. Toni’s 
mother was talking on the phone. When she 
said, “Toni’s boy friend is moving, you know,” 
Toni got up abruptly and went in the house, 
banging the door behind her. She brought out 
her radio and they listened to it, sitting there 
on the porch. A band began to play “Good- 
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night, Sweetheart” and Toni quickly turned 
the radio off. 

Bob said, “Why'd you do that?” 

Toni snapped, “Because I felt like it.” 

They sat quietly listening to the creak of 
the porch swing. When Bob got up, Toni rose, 
too. Oh, please go, Bob, thought Toni. He bent 
and kissed her lips awkwardly. Sharply Toni 
cried, “Don’t!” 

Bob said, “Good-by, Toni.” Then he was 
gone, leaving Toni alone in the cool stillness 
of the summer night. 


BONNIE JOAN WALTERS (age 13) Lewisburg, Pa. 


An Evening in the Mountains 
First Nonfiction Award 


it was a cool November evening, and we 
were almost at the end of our day-long trip 
from Rome to a little town in the Abruzzi 
Mountains. We were almost completely sur- 
rounded by mountains, even though we 
were nearing the top of one of them. The 
sun was going down and, as | had never 
seen a sunset in the mountains, | was al- 
most in suspense, waiting for the sunset ! 
had been told | would probably see. Al- 
ready the clouds were beginning to get an 
erange-pink glow around their edges. As ! 
watched, rapt, one of the clouds seemed to 
catch on fire. Then 
the sun went down 


evening, whenever | feel down I think of that 
evening, and some of that warm glow comes 
back to me and always makes me feel better. 


MARYLU MOORE (age 15) Rome, Italy 


We Didn’t Answer 


Nonfiction Award 


Sunday: Dearest Diary, | told Dad | was 
asked to the Homecoming Dance and asked 
him for a new formal. He didn’t answer. 
Monday: Dearest Diary, | told Dad the for- 
mal was in the window of the Uptown Style 
Shop. He didn’t answer. 

Tuesday: Dearest Diary, |! told Dad the 
price of the formal. He didn’t answer. 
Wednesday: Dearest Diary, | told Dad |! 
had to have some new shoes for my formal. 
He didn’t answer. 

Thursday: Dearest Diary, | told Dad that 
the shoes were on sale at Williams shoe 
store. He didn’t answer. 

Friday: Dearest Diary, | told Dad the price 
of the shoes. He didn’t answer. 

Saturday: Dearest Diary, | went to the 
dance. Dad said | looked charming in my . 
last year’s formal. | didn’t answer. 


MARY ALICE KUZIEL (age 14) Rolla, Mo. 





and the fire turned 
into embers. Then 
asit became 
darker, the clouds 
faded into a purple 
mass which seemed 
to settle like a 
nightcap over the 
top of the highest 
mountain. As | sat 
wondering why 
beauty like this was 
seen so little, we 
rounded a corner 
and there, coming 
up over the moun- 
tains which had 
seemed asleep, was 














a moon that looked 
like one I drew one 
day when I did not 
have a white pen- 
cil and had to use a yellow one. It was per- 
fectly round, and as orange as an electric- 
light bulb. As it rose higher and higher, 
the snow on the mountain, which we had 
not noticed before, sparkled in the orange 
light. The scene was breath-taking and did 
not end until we rounded another one of 
those thousands of curves and saw the little 
town of our destination, only a patch of 
twinkling lights in the valley below. As we 
drove down the mountainside, | felt a 
strange sort of peace come over me. It was 
a wonderful feeling. And ever since that 


Art Award 


SUSAN A. SICCOMBE (age 13) Buffalo, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ART: Sara Cooke (age 16) Elkton, Md. 
Judy Harrison (age 12) Indianapolis, Ind. 


POETRY: Judy Benson (age 13) Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Sara Lippincott (age 13) Chatham, N. J. 


FICTION: Carole Lee Kofoid (age 15) Champaign, 
i. 
Roberta Wolken (age 14) Rapid City, S. D. 


NONFICTION: Colleen May Shellabarger (age 12) 
Dayton, Ohio 
Judy Adams (age 15) Muscoda, Wis. 
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The Weaver’s Pian 
Poetry Award 
The Weaver made humanity 
As a cloak to cover earth. 
A life ends, a thread breaks, 
To be replaced by birth. 


The garment made is priceless, 
And forever could it last 

If greed and hate did not exist, 
To impair a work so vast. 


Why must we, the little threads, 
Destroy the Weaver's plan; 

When we'd enhance the wondrous cloak, 
By loving our fellow man? 


RUTH N. LEVINE (age 17) Hewlett Bay Park, N. Y. 


Man Enough 
Fiction Award 


I don’t write thirigs very often. The words, 
they don’t come very easy. But this is a story 
that needs tellin’, and seein’s how I’m the 
only person that knows all the details, I guess 
it’s just up to me. 

It all began last Thursday night. Foggy 
night, last Thursday. Well, anyway, I was just 
gettin’ off work, it was about nine or so. I 
don’t always like to go home right after work. 
I live in a walk-up flat; pretty dreary place, 
but then, it’s only temporary. As soon as I get 
a better job I’m gonna move. The fog was 
pretty thick; it crept around the buildings 
and alleys like long fingers. Anyway, that’s 
what it made me think of. I decided to go to 
Joe’s Beanery for a cup o’ coffee to warm up 
my insides. As I walked down the street to 
Joe’s, I got to feelin’ sorta sorry for myself; 
the way I’m all alone an’ all that. So by the 
time I got to Joe’s, I was a little depressed, 
and the fog didn’t help any, either. 

The Beanery was a bright place. Joe al- 
ways kept it clean. The inside was warm and 
filled with the smell of hot coffee. 

Joe looked up from his newspaper when 
I came in and said, “hi.” 

“Hi, yourself,” I answered. “How’s about a 
cup of java? Bring it to the back booth.” 

Joe’s was empty, but I chose the back 
booth because it was closest to the heat. 

I picked up the newspaper Joe had been 
reading on the way over to the booth. I sat 


down in the booth and started to 
read the news when I noticed that I 
wasn’t alone. Over in a corner was 
a kid sitting slumped at the table. 
He musta’ been eight or nine years 
old. 

“Hi,” I said. 

No answer. 

“Okay, have it your own way.” I 
decided he was a friend, or some- 
thing, of Joe’s. 

Joe brought the coffee over then 
and I asked him about the kid. 

“Who’s your silent friend over 
there?” I said, pointing at the figure 
in the corner. 

“Huh?” Joe peered at him, “Say, 
how’d he get there? I thought every- 
one had left.” 

“Don’t you know him, Joe?” I 
asked. 

Joe looked closer. 

“Can’t say as I do, Bill. What's 
your name, sonny?” 

Again no answer. 

“Leave him alone, Joe. I guess 
someone left him there. They'll 
prob’ly be after him soon.” I swal- 
lowed some of the hot liquid and 
began to read the news. Things were 
the same. Under the obituaries I 
noted that none of my friends had 
kicked off yet. Some old man had 
left fifty thousand smackers to a home for 
stray cats. Some people! A young woman had 
died of some disease with a long technical 
name. Lived around here. 

“Hey, Joe! Did you know this Amy Brown 
who died of—uh, some sickness? Lived around 
here.” 

“Nope, don’t think so,” answered Joe. 

I went on reading the paper. Mickey Mouse 
was up to the same old antics. Then as I was 
looking at the sports section, I thought | 
heard some sounds like somebody cryin’. | 
threw a quick glance at the kid. Sure enough! 
He was cryin’! 

“Somethin’ the matter, kid?” I asked. Maybe 
he was sick. 

He stopped crying and rubbed his eyes. 

“No, no, guess not.” He stammered and 
his mouth quivered as the tears rolled down 
his face again. “Oh, mister!” 

The way he said that made me move over 
closer to him. 

“Spill it, kid,” I said. 

Silence, except for his 
crying. He didn’t cry too 


? 











long, and when he finished 
I asked if he was hungry. 

“How about some java or 
something, huh?” 

“Huh-uh.” He shook his 
head, and then, as though 
remembering, “No, thank 
you.” 

“Is somebody coming for 
you?” I asked. The clock 
was past nine thirty. 

“No,” he said, kinda’ low. 

“Well, don’t you think it’s 
getting a little past your 
bedtime?” 

“Yes, I guess so. I better 
be goin’.” He crawled out 
of the booth and started off. 
But then he came back. 


Art Award 


CELIA CHURCH (age 15) Shef- 
field, Ala. 
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First Art Award 


JEANETTE SELK (age 17) Chadron, Neb. 


“Gotta’ knife, mister?” he asked. 

“Yeah, I think so.” I began fishing around 
in my pockets for my penknife. 

“Whatta you want it for?” 

“T-I'd like to cut an article out of the paper, 
if I can.” 

“Well, yes, I guess you can. Here.” I handed 
him the paper and my knife. 

He opened the paper and found the article 
he wanted. After he was through he gave 
me my knife back and thanked me. Then he 
started for the door. 

“Hey, wait a minute, kid,” I said, “what's 
your name?” I had noticed a hole in the 
obituaries column. 

“Tommy, sir,” he 
“Tommy Brown.” 

With the dawn of full realization, I said 
slowly, “And that woman, she—” 

“__was my mother,” he finished for me, and 
went out through the door. There were no 
tears. 

Joe and I watched him go away, straight, 
unfaltering, man enough, until the fog swal- 
lowed him up. 

I did a lot of walking on the docks that 
night, and the lonely foghorns kept me com- 
pany as they sang their heavy, mournful 
songs; not as heavy, though, as my heart. 


CAROL CARTER (age 15) 


The March Wind 


Poetry Award 

The wind swept down the quiet street 
bringing instant chaos, 

It bent the limber trees until their newly 
budded branches swept the ground 

And suddenly— 

Leaving a muttering street vendor to 
retrieve his scattered blossoms, 

It slipped around the corner with a soft 
rustling like mocking laughter, and was 
gone. 


FARLEY LAWTON (age 14) Florence, South Carolina 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 38 FOR 
DETAILS ABOUT “BY YOU” 


said turning around, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


WILL You- 
WON'T | YOu 
VOIN THE DANCE 


by MARGARET FISHBACK 


HEN YOU GO to a dance, do you 

really join it—-or do you some- 

times perform, or cling despair- 
ingly to the side lines? If your thoughts 
constantly turn inward, if you are always 
thinking of the figure you are cutting (or 
not cutting), it is time you stopped call- 
ing attention to yourself and _ started 
thinking about your friends and whether 
they're having a good time. 

What do you go to dances for—really? 
To have fun yourself, of course! But isn’t 
a dance more fun for you if it’s fun for 
everybody there? If the shy ones take 
part in the festivities as well as the bolder 
spirits? If there’s a fine feeling of friend- 
liness and gaiety? Whether it’s a school 
or club dance or a private party, whether 
you are hostess or guest, you can always 
do your bit toward making it an occasion 
that’s fun for all. How? Just make sure 
that you yourself are spreading sunshine 
in your wake, rather than sour gripes! 

Good manners on the dance floor, like 
good manners anywhere else, stem from 
consideration for others. It follows that 
no well-mannered person would turn 
apache and lope about the room, exe- 
cuting assorted pirouettes and rigadoons 
that obstruct traffic and keep other cou- 
ples from having their share of the floor 
and the fun. Maybe it wasn’t your fault if 
as a child you indulged in occasional 
exhibitionism—perhaps ~ a doting relative 
egged you on to tap-dance for trapped 
friends. But you're a Big Girl now, and 
it’s wiser not to perform unless urged, 
because your friends came to dance, too, 
and they may well resent having their 
maneuvers restricted by yours. 

Are you, perhaps, too aggressive—too 
possessive—in your attitude toward your 
partner? Do you cling to him through 
dance after dance? Or are you, happily, 
the good little egg who makes it easy for 
him to change partners from time to time 
by suggesting that you join friends be- 
tween dances or have a go at the punch 
bowl? He’s more likely to try to hold onto 
you, if you don’t try feverishly to hold 
onto him. 

And speaking of clinging, how’s your 
posture? Your (Continued on page 49) 
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Drawings by Abbie Damerow 


The shrinking mouse who hugs the wall 
Should really not have come at all. 
Until a girl has learned to dance, 

It isn’t smart to take a chance 

In public. It’s no fun for her 

To be afraid to speak or stir. 


itn 
T™ 
Regard this acrobatic pair .. 
Apparently they’‘re unaware 
That other dancers need some space. 
They act as though they owned the place! 
It’s clear they are in fighting trim 
And think this is their private gym. 





Possessive Pat is much too bold— 

Her specialty’s the Strangle Hold, 
Politely called, “The Clinging Vine,” 
Her grip proclaims, ‘This man is mine!” 
And as she drags him round the room, 
He wonders who's escorting whom. 





The chatterbox can’t understand 
Her partner wants to hear the band. 
A little lively conversation 

Adds seasoning and animation, 

But since her passion is to talk, 
She ought to go and take a walk. 





The amateur apache may 

Be positive her style’s Grade A. 
Alas, her partner, as you see, 

Is not as confident as she. 
Embarrassed and confused, he fears 
He’s blushing to his very ears. 
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OGRAPH BY WILLIAM EVANS FOTIADES———-BEACH UMBRELLA FROM BLOOMINGDALE'S 


For good swimming and good looks, wear Catalina’s figure-flattering swim 


suit, our June “Prize Purchase.” Made of lastex, in a pretty tulip knit, 


it’s reinforced with nylon for greater strength, faster drying. Adjustable 


straps assure snug fit. Teen sizes 10-16, about $6, at stores on page 48 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH M. BAXTER 


BELT BY BELMO 

ROLLFAST BIKE FROM D. P. HARRIS CO. 
BASESALL BAT AND BADMINTON SET 
FROM ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


Man-O-War’s denim Bermuda-length shorts, teen sizes 10-16, about 
$4, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. Brownie’s action-sides 
T-blouse, small, medium, large, about $2. Davison-Paxon, Atlanta. 
Hi-Girl’s wool cardigan, 32-40, about $6. Best & Co., New York City 





Play a love set in checked seersucker—cuffed boy shorts 
with double-buckle trim, about $3; pert sleeveless blouse, 
with small Peter Pan collar, about $3.50. Both by 
Derby in subteen sizes 8-14, at Halle Bros., Cleveland. 
Also comes with matching pedal pushers, at about $4 


Berk’s high-scoring play outfit of solid and striped chambray 
has a built-up halter top and brief shorts. Button on the skirt 
for a complete dress. Subteen sizes 8-14, about $13 at Bonwit 
Teller, New York City; and John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia 




















A roman-striped jacket tops the piqué boy shorts of a gay 
cabana set by Bobby Teen. Jacket has slit sides and a tie belt. 
Under the jacket, an adjustable, striped, keyhole bra. Subteen 
sizes 8-14, all three pieces about $6, at Goldblatt’s, Chicago 





Denim match-mates by Touraine. Middy has cuffed cowl neck- 
line; colored flags trim the cuffed pedal pushers, about $4 each. 
Adjustable peak cap, about $2. Teen sizes 10-16, Miller Bros., 
Chattanooga. Not shown but also available, boy shorts, about $3 
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For “good sports” everywhere—Bonnie Doon’s cuffed 
anklet of wool reinforced with nylon. Sizes 9-11, about $1, 
at Bonwit Teller, New York City; and Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles. “Lakeshores,” a classic sneaker by Hood Rubber 
Co., sizes 3-10, about $3.50, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
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T-strap sandal of glove leather by 
Capezio comes in sizes 4-814. About 
$5.95, at Famous-Barr, St. Louis 


Youthmode’s plastic-lined beach 
bag of straw and butcher linen. 
About $3.*, J. L. Hudson, Detroit 


Skol, the greaseless suntan lotion in 
an unbreakable plastic bottle. 69¢, 
F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio 


Beach bag with outside pockets is 
plastic lined. By Kleinerts, about 
$3.* at Gimbels’, New York City 


Rubber-sole ballet slipper by U.S. 
Rubber doubles as sneaker. Sizes 
3-10, $3.75 at The Fair, Chicago 
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Novelty sunglasses have slotted 
temple shafts to hold a scarf in 
place. $1.49 at American Optical 
Co., 155 East 44 St., New York City 


Beachcoat by Man-O-War of “play- 
tone,” Fuller’s new permanently 
wrinkled fabric. Teen sizes 10-16, 


about $6., B. Altman, New York City 


Giant terry-cloth beach towel by 
Fieldcrest (36”x70”) is about $3. 
from Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
and Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Plastic box camera uses standard 
#620 film, only $2.95. Order #11- 
803, Girl Scout Equipment Service, 
155 East 44 St. New York City 


Playtime 
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PICNIC SPECIALS 





Planning a back-yard cook-out? An all-day hike? An outing with 
your family or the gang? These picnic specials will make a hit 


EE, THIS Is yummy!” ... “Another 
helping, please—I’m starved” . . . 
“I could eat ten of those.” That's 
picnic chatter, of course. There’s some- 
thing magic about the way a hike, a bi- 
cycle trip, a swim, a long auto ride, or 
even just going out in the back yard to 
cook and eat, peps up appetites. Whether 
you do part or all of the food preparation 
at home, or whether you cook the entire 
meal in the open, you want good hearty 
fare and no fooling. 

Many impromptu picnics work out 
fine, but many have had the bloom 
rubbed off by the sudden discovery that 
half the essentials were left on the 
kitchen table. A good picnic takes plan- 
ning. Don’t be above making a list and 
checking things off. You'll be well repaid 
when you're ten miles deep in the woods. 
And do use as many throw-away mate- 
rials as you can for packing your supplies 
—heavy waxed paper, paper cups, and 
the like. Seasonings for a dish may often 
be mixed at home, and sometimes fillings 
may be made ahead of time for sand- 
wiches. 

If you're a novice at fire building and 
outdoor cooking, keep your menu simple. 
As you grow more confident, you can 
launch into more complicated dishes. 
There are both kinds here. Incidentally, 
you'll find some helpful tips on fire build- 
ing and cooking in the article, “Calling 
All Cooks!” on page 14. You'll see, too, 
how outdoor cooks can be ready to serve 
in an emergency, besides having fun. 

The Recipe Exchange for September 
is now open, and the subject is Meats. 
For this, you may send in recipes for 
any kind of beef, veal, pork, or lamb 
(including liver, kidneys, tongue, and so 
on). Please do not send recipes for fowl 
or fish, howeves. Do share your meaty 
favorites with other readers. See page 39 
for details. 
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by JUDITH MILLER 
DEVILED HAMBURGERS 


You may wish to combine meat and 
seasonings at home. Or you can combine 
the seasonings and carry them in a jar 
with a tight-fitting top, and mix with 
meat at the campsite. 

1 pound ground beef 1 teaspoon minced 

1/3 cup chili sauce onion 

1% teaspoons 1% teaspoons 
prepared mustard Worcestershire sauce 

1% teaspoons 1 teaspoon salt 
horse-radish Dash pepper 

Combine seasonings and mix with 
meat, blending thoroughly. Broil, or fry 
in small amount of hot fat, until brown 
on both sides and cooked to suit your 
taste. Serve on bread or hamburger buns. 
Makes 6 patties. 

Sent by Lois Mary Appte, 
Excelsior, Minnesota 


TUNA BOATS 

These would be fine for a back-yard 
supper on a hot night, when you decide 
to give Mother a vacation from the 
kitchen. If you cook them indoors, bake 
them for 10 minutes in the oven at 
350° F., and dust tops with paprika for 
extra color and flavor. 


1 can tuna fish Y% cup sweet pickle 
3 hard-cooked eggs, relish 
chopped 3 tablespoons 
1 cup Cheddar cheese, mayonnaise 
grated 12 frankfurter rolls 
1 teaspoon onion, Butter or margarine 
minced 


Flake tuna; add eggs, cheese, onion, 
relish, and mayonnaise, and mix well. 
Cut 12 frankfurter rolls, lengthwise, al- 
most through. Spread cut sides with but- 
ter or margarine, and fill with tuna mix- 
ture. Toast rolls on both sides on grill 
over hot coals. Makes 12 tuna boats. 

Sent by STEPHANIE Brooks, 
New York, New York 


COFFEE-CAN CHICKEN ‘N’ DUMPLINGS 


No fair peeking at this before the time 
is up, or dumplings will be soggy. You 
need a steady, hot bed of coals. 


a 


pieces of frying- 
size chicken 
medium potatoes, 
peeled and diced margarine 

medium carrot, thinly ‘% cup biscuit mix 
sliced % cup milk or water 
stalks celery, diced (about) 


Salt and pepper 
% cup water 
1 tablespoon butter or 


La 


— 
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Fit the chicken into bottom of 1-pound 
coffee can. Place potatoes, carrots, and 
celery in layers on top. Salt and pepper 
lightly. Add % cup water. Dot with butter 
or margarine. Add milk or water to biscuit 
mix according to directions on package. 
Shape into tiny balls 1 inch in diameter. 
Place close together on top of vegetables. 
Be sure to leave room for dumplings to 
expand. Cover can tightly, and place in 
hot coals. Cook 1 hour. Serves 2. 

Sent by Georcia Bropny, 
Red Lodge, Montana 


EASY STUFFED PEPPERS 


These stuffed peppers take very little 
watching, and no stirring. Just be sure 
water does not boil dry. 


6 medium-size green Dash pepper 


peppers 1 cup soft bread 
1 pound ground beef crumbs 
2 tablespoons grated 1 egg, slightly 
onion beaten 


¥4 teaspoon salt 
1 can tomato soup, undiluted 
1 cup boiling water 


Cut tops off peppers, remove stems 
and seeds, wash and turn upside down 
to drain. Combine meat, onion, salt, pep- 
per, bread crumbs, egg, and % cup soup; 
mix well. Stuff peppers with this mixture. 
Fit peppers (Continued on page 45) 
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Each Pattern 30¢ 
















4787: The shorts with their roomy side pockets, the midriff top 
with scoop neck, and the gay, full-circle skirt would make a round- 
the-clock outfit for summer play in a Bates’ gingham plaid. Sizes 
10-16. Size 12 takes 53g yards 35” material for the three pieces 


4985: A cotton fabric like chambray would be nice for this well- 


fitting playsuit with cuffed trim, for sizes 11-17, and for the bol- 
ero, which can also be worn with other things. Size 13 needs 2%, 
yards 35” material for suit and bolero, plus 14 yards for trimming 


4925: This good-looking wrap-on skirt, which opens in back and 
ties in front, is easy to make,—and smart. Use denim for play, and 
butcher or rayon linen for a dressier version. Sizes: small, medium, 
and large waist measure. In 35” material, medium takes 344 yards 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 49 
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4784: This pattern will make the tricky beachrobe sketched, with 
its beachcomber pockets for things so easily lost at the shore; use 
it, too, for a cute wrap-back apron to slip over summer frocks. 
Small, medium, and large sizes. Medium takes 2% yards 35” fabric 


9368: Cleverly placed darts accenting a tiny waist, and a grace- 
ful skirt, make a frock that is especially becoming to sizes 11-17. 
Choose a dainty flowered cotton for it, or a cool-toned plaid. 
Size 13 will require 44% yards 35” material, % yard for contrast 


























4952: Here is a morning-to-night summer ensemble. With the 
capelet, the sundress is smart for street wear; worn with the stole, it 
becomes an evening frock. Sizes 11-17. For size 13, get 5% yards 
35” material for dress and stole; 1544 yards for cape and trimming 


4726: A gay dress for summer parties, in sizes 10-16. With the 
shoulder-wide, wing-collar neckline and flounced skirt, it would 
be very effective in a crisp Dan River cotton, pointed up with a 
velvet tie-bow. You will need 434 yards 35” fabric for size 12 
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Reading from top to bottom: 
Relax: Joyce Bloomenthal 
bends back as far as she can, 
completing a circle swing 


Hip, Hip Away: Rosalie Flohr 
gets ready for a side to side 
roll, pushing with the hips 


Thigh and Calf Thinner: 
Rosalie keeps her leg straight, 
bringing it from left to right 


Another Thigh Thinner: 
Claudia Caesar rests on her 
heels, then walks like a duck 


OU WILL remember that in the 
April issue models from the Far- 
rier Studios in San Francisco gave 
you some tips on how to be lovely. Now 
here we are, back again at the same 
charm and modeling school, for some 
more hints for raising your L. Q. (love- . 
liness quotient). This time were going 
to concentrate on figures, and give you 
some firsthand recipes for adding inches 
here, or taking off inches there, to help you get your measure- 
ments more in line with current, figure-perfect standards. 

So pack up your figure problems, whatever they may be, and 
bring them into the loveliness laboratory. Right away we learn 
that all these wonders aren't accomplished by black magic or 
mirrors, but with two common, everyday tools available to 
everyone—diet and exercise! 

Did you say “Ugh”? It isn’t as bad as all that. In fact, it’s 
really simple and easy when you get the hang and habit of it. 
And lest you feel sorry for yourself that you were so unlucky 
as to have thick ankles, oversize hips, or a flat chest, we'll let 
you in on a big secret. Most of the successful models and 
actresses of stage and screen have had some figure fault to 
correct, and none of them can forget about diet and exercise 
for a single day! 

One of the first things the students learn at the Farrier school 
is the importance of food to the loveliness quotient—the right 
food and the right amount of it. A lovely complexion, bright 
eyes, shining hair, a good figure—all of these are affected by 
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More Clues to High L. Q's 


Be figure-wise, and make your Loveliness Quotient soar 


by MARCIA LEE 


the food you eat. Even your personality—whether you're 
dull or gay, droopy or peppy—is influenced by your diet. 

Nutrition experts have worked out a simple guide to 
follow. Every day your diet should include foods from eacli 
of these basic food classifications: (1) breads and cereals; 
(2) milk and milk products (a quart a day for teen-agers) ; 
(3) citrus fruit or tomato juice; (4) leafy green and yellow 
vegetables; (5) meat, cheese, and eggs; (6) other vege- 
tables and fruits in addition to those mentioned above; 
(7) butter and oils. 

If you are overweight, don’t go on any kind of diet 
without first getting the approval of your doctor, and don’t 
ever try to lose more than two pounds a week. Losing 
weight should never be a matter of starving yourself. You 
should still have balanced meals, including all of the basic 
seven foods each day. But eat more of the proteins and 
other foods rich in vitamins and minerals; cut down wisely 
on starches, sweets, and fats. Go lightly on biscuits and 
rolls, gravies, sauces, 
salad dressing, and 
cream; try to say no to 
rich desserts, soft drinks, 
and between-meal 
snacks. 

If you are under- 
weight, you must also 
make sure that all of the 
seven basics are included 
in your diet each day. 
Then, get your extra cal- 
ories by eating more of 
all these essential foods, 
but especially of the ones 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Get your free copy of 


“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 
Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
802, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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ALWAYS A TREAT 


mim-m-m 
It’s delicious, whole- 


some, chewy choco- 
laty! M-mm-m! 
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it’s under orange- 
colored skies, bright 
blue or leaden .. . 
when you long for 
a tasty, delicious 
candy—be sure it’s 


Tootsie Roll 














with the 
Girl Scout emblem 


Summer’s here—and _ it’s 
time for a crew hat! The 
crowd loves it for hikes, #8-557a 
picnics, the beach. Take it 


with you everywhere. $1.50 


White twill, reinforced well stitched brim. Green 
and white embroidered emblem. Washable and 


S ize ‘ i ° P 
Sanforized. Small, medium and large. There’s one for Brownie 
EER MA Poa aan man, : : 
Girl Scouts, U.S.A. Net, Equip, Service | Scouts with brown and white 
155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 1 Brownie emblem. Small, me- 
New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 1 dium and large. 

Please send me ________ Crew Hat, size ; # 8-558a—$1.50 
Enclosed is my check [j) M.O. [Fj for : 

thy has <d-favas Ln sbu silage Chepaisdpanconeahglaiiietn ! Both at your local 

ON, 0's on06bdeedekesed.eon dn nteesd cbegetceteneseqceesunes - equipment agency 

CO a a ccdvccvcccscccstscvceecsosces Zone State...cccersee - 
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Get on the right track for Fun and 
Popularity with Teen-Topics! It gives 
with the ideas you long for—about 
dates and parties... beauty, fads, fun 
and easy-to-make gadgets! Get it... 


read it...and you, too, can rate “A”. 
Teen-Topics sets you back only 25¢ 
for a whole year and it comes eve 

month just “bustin” out all over” 


with ideas. Send the Coupon NOW! 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 


Judy’s TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. T-27, Dennison, 
Framingham, Mass. 


[1] 25¢ Enclosed for year’s subscription (12 issues) 


Many folks use it to make good money— 


without taking a job, or 


AY we send you this handsome greeting 
M card Sampler? It contains actua! boxes 
of famous Doehla Christmas and All Occasion 
Greeting Cards, which you may have on ap- 
proval; also FREE SAMPLES of popular 
‘“‘Name-Imprinted” Christmas Cards, and 
easy money-making plan. 

Your friends and neighbors will enjoy look- 
ing through the cards. They will admire the 


glowing colors, rich novelty features, r--= 


putting in regular hours 


cheer these greeting cards provide so perfectly, 
You make as much as 50¢ to 65¢ on each box. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our FREE BOOK 

(also included in Sampler) shows ways any beginner 

can make money. Mail coupon—without money— 

to get your Sampler. If friends don’t “‘snap up” 

the approval boxes—return them 

at our expense. Mail coupon 

NOW. Harry Doebla Co., Studio 

A46, Nashua, N. H. (If you live 

west of Rockies — mail coupon 

to Palo Alto, Calif.) 


Copyright, 1951, by Harry Doehla Co. 
—_ See ee ee re ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 


heart-warming verses. And they will HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio A4é6, (Nashua, N. H.) 
want to order several boxes right (If you live West of Rockies, (Palo Alto, Calif.) 


away—because folks constantly have 


ress Palo Alto Office) 
Please rush me—for FREE TRIAL—sample box assortments 


a need for sending the friendly, I on approval and money-making plan. Also send me Free | 
thoughtful messages of sentiment and i Samples of ‘‘Name-Imprinted’’ Christmas Cards and Free j 
————————_ Book, ‘‘How to Make Money and Friends.”’ 


Beginner Gets 10 Orders in 2 Hr. | 


“I received these ten orders J Name....... 


in about 30 minutes. Everyone 
just ‘ah’d’ and ‘oh’d’ over | Address 
your cards. It’s going to be 


very easy and i. ‘oe 


_ Rita J. Shaw, N. Y. Sas coe tee 
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Don’t be 
“ALF-SAFE 


by VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take 
place in your body as you ma- 
ture. Now, the apocrine glands 
under your arms begin to se- 

a crete daily a new type of per- 
spiration containing milky substances which 
will —if they reach your dress — cause ugly 
stains and clinging odor. 


You'll face this problem throughout wo- 
manhood. It’s not enough merely to stop the 
odor of this perspiration. You must now use 
a deodorant that stops the perspiration itself 
before it reaches—and ruins—your clothes. 


As doctors know, not all deodorants stop 
both perspiration and odor. But Arrid does! 
It’s been proved that the new cream deodor- 
ant Arrid stops underarm perspiration 1 to 3 
days safely—keeps underarms dry and sweet. 


Remember this, too. Arrid’s antiseptic ac- 
tion kills odor on contact — prevents forma- 
tion of odor up to 48 hours and keeps you 
“shower-bath” fresh. And it’s safe for skin 
—safe for fabrics. 

So, don’t be half-safe. Don’t risk your 
happiness with half-safe deodorants. Be 
Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Arrid with 
Creamogen will not dry out, and it’s so pleas- 
ant and easy to apply. Get Arrid today. 


















Gives You 
A Party-Perfect 


Complexion! 


“Miracle” Covermark 
in Stick Form 


* Instantly conceals skin 
eruptions, unexpected redness, 
bruises, discolorations around 
the eyes * Wonderful as an 
all-over foundation base * 

Safe, es ¢ Easy to use 

* Variety of shades at department 
and better drug stores. 


h Only 1.25 Federal Tax Free 


Visit New York Salon 
for FREE Consultation, 
or write for 
descriptive literature. 


LYDIA O’LEARY inc. 


__DEPT. AG-6, 41 EAST 57 ST.. NEW YORK 22 _ 












Old Town... 


“walks” easily 
to the next lake 


© Light to carry, yet sturdy champion in the 
water! Next trip, try an Old Town. 
FREE CATALOG shows canoes for paddling, sailing 
or outboards. Also outboard boats, big all-wood family 
ts. Sailboats, rowboats, dinghies. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 726 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
~ 





“Old Town Canoes 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
The American Girl 
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More Clues to High L. @.’s (Continued from page 28) 


that are rich in calories. Drink milk rich 
with cream; have milk or an eggnog be- 
tween meals. Don’t make the mistake of 
trying to get all your extra calories by eat- 
ing lots of pastries, fried foods, and sweets, 
for too much food of this sort can tend to 
cause complexion problems, oily hair, tooth 
decay, and many other troubles! 

Mary Ann Zedek, one of the students at 
the Farrier Studios, was about fifteen pounds 
overweight when she joined the class. She 
made a check of the calories in her usual 


-daily diet and found she was getting an 


extra thousand calories from the three soft 
drinks, the sundae, cookies, and creamed 
food that she was in the habit of having 
almost every day. 

Of course, it did take some will power to 
cut out these extras, but she doesn’t miss 
them at all any more, and is she proud of 
her just-right figure! 

And now, whether you're overweight, un- 
derweight, or right on the beam, it could be 
that your proportions aren't just the way 
you'd like to have them—and this is where 
exercise comes to the rescue. Whether it be 
hips, tummy, legs, ankles, or whatever, the 
Farrier instructors claim that with thirty 
minutes of the right exercises each day, 
you'll begin to notice an improvement in as 
little as two weeks. 

So now is the time to decide for yourself, 
or let your gang of L. Q. critics decide for 
you, where you need streamlining or where 
you need a build-up. Here is a roster of 
exercises that have proved successful for the 
Farrier models and that will do the job for 
you, if you do them faithfully. The suggested 
number of times to do each exercise in one 
period is the maximum, and you should work 
up to this number gradually, resting between 
exercises and never overtiring yourself. 


Hip, Hip, Away 


Maybe you're like student Claudia Caesar 
who was a perfect size twelve except for her 
size-fourteen hips. She found it was easier 
to alter herself than to alter every dress she 
bought! These are the exercises she did: 

1. Spread an old sheet on the floor. 
Stretch out flat on your back, arms extended 
to the side at shoulder level. Raise your 
right leg, cross it over your body and up 
into the palm of your left hand, keeping 
your shoulders and left leg flat on the floor. 
Then do the same with your left leg, touch- 
ing your right hand. Work up to twenty- 
five times for each leg. 

2. Sit on the floor. Bring your knees up to 
your chest, clasp them with your arms and 
roll from side to side, pushing with your hips, 
not your arms. Work up gradually to fifty 
times. 

3. Sit on the floor with legs flat and 
spread wide apart. Raise your right arm 
straight above your head, bring it down to 
touch your fingertips to your left toes, at 
the same time touching your left ear to your 
left knee. Do the same thing with your left 
hand, touching your right ear to your right 
knee. Work up to twenty-five times with 
each leg. Then, from the same sitting posi- 
tion, raise both hands over the head, bend 
forward, touch the toes of your right foot 
with your right fingertips, left foot with left 
fingertips; at the same time, touch your 
forehead to the floor between your legs. 
(Up to twenty-five times. ) 


Tummy Tucker 


A curved-in back and a curved-out tum- 
my is the fashion only among aged plow 
horses! Carol Foster brought her tummy in 
and her back out in short order with these 
exercises. 

1. Lie with feet under a chair or couch 
to keep them on the floor, and then raise 
body slowly to a sitting position. Gently 
lower body back to floor again. Increase 
this gradually up to ten times. 

2. Lie flat on your back, slowly raise legs 
to a perpendicular position to the count 
of five and lower them to the same count. 
Increase gradually up to ten times. 

3. Stand with your back against a wall, 
feet placed four inches away from the wall. 
Then try to dig your waistline into the wall, 
keeping the shoulders flat. Push back hard, 
relax, and repeat, working up to ten times. 


Thigh Thinner and Calf Cutter 


There probably have been more sighs 
over thighs than any other part of the fe- 
male anatomy. If we had continued to be 
bloomer girls, no one would mind, but what 
with shorts, bathing suits—yes, even dun- 
garees—the bulges show! Here’s what stu- 
dents Carol Kesterson, Claudia Caesar, and 
Rosalie Flohr are doing about their problem 
of too-heavy legs! 

1. Stand with back to the wall, arms out- 
stretched at ‘shoulder height and bent up- 
ward at the elbows. Raise your right leg 
with knee bent. Keeping shoulders and arms 
against the wall, straighten out your leg, and 
stretch it to the left as far as possible; 
then bring it straight out in front and over 
to the right side, then down. Repeat alter- 
nately with the left leg, working up to 
ten times. 

2. Now make like a duck! Stand with feet 
a foot apart and hands on hips. Rise up on 
your toes and bend your knees until you're 
sitting on your upraised heels. Now, with 
arms hanging loosely at sides and with back 
straight, waddle around the room. Stop, rise 
to a standing position on your toes and 
come down on your heels. (This will help 
you acquire the balance of a ballet dancer! ) 

3. Sit on the floor, with your back straight 
and your arms supporting the weight of the 
body; bend your right knee and bring it up 
to the chest. Then straighten your leg, and 
come down hard on your calf and thigh. 
Alternate with your left leg. Do this rapidly 
and hard; work up to one hundred times. © 


Waist Wilter 


Joyce Bloomenthal had too many inches 
around the middle, but now she’s “waisting” 
away with this exercise: e 

Stand erect, with feet apart and your 
right arm over your head, your right hand 
covering your left ear. Now bend down to 
the left, seeing how far your left hand can 
reach down your left leg. Repeat this up to 
five times on each side and feel the stretch 
and pull of the waistline muscles. 


Bust Bracer 


Student Rosalie Flohr used to worry about 
a hollow-chested look. She’s added an inch 
and a half to her bust measurement with 
these exercises. 

1. Stand or sit erect with your arms 
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straight out at the sides at shoulder height, 
and palms down. Turn your arms backw 
till the palms are up and back. Stretch your 


arms as much as possible while doing this | 


and push hard as if against resistance. 
Relax, and repeat up to ten times. 

2. Stand erect, with arms relaxed at sides. 
Swing your right arm backward and for- 
ward slowly, gradually increasing the speed. 
Stretch and pull as you swing. Alternate 
with the left arm. Swing hard! 

3. Stand erect and swing both arms back- 
ward and forward, clapping your hands in 
front and in back. Do not bend the elbows! 
Work up to five minutes every day. 

Incidentally, swimming is one of the best 
exercises for developing the bust, especially 
if you use the breast and back strokes. In 
addition to exercise, Rosalie Flohr has found 
that a well-fitting, supporting bra, and good 
posture habits, also are useful allies in 
conquering that hollow-chested look. 


Ankle Trimmer 


Student Arlene Snow learned that famed 
ballerina Vera Zorina took an inch off her 
ankles by exercise. Here’s an exercise Arlene 
is finding very effective: 

Stand on one foot and rotate the other 
foot from the ankle to describe a circle, first 
to the right and then to the left—fifteen 
times each way. Change feet and repeat. 


Relax! 


Knowing how to relax is very important 
to the L. Q. Everyone gets all. tensed up 
every now and then—maybe you're worried 
about exams, or whether HE is going to ask 
you to the big dance, or maybe you're just 
overtired from one thing or another. Tense- 
ness takes its toll in many ways. It can 
chase the bloom from your cheeks, make you 
irritable and your voice shrill. So, when you 
feel tense, “unlax” with a circle swing. 
Stand up straight with feet wide apart and 
thumbs locked overhead. Swing : wl on 
the right side, touch the floor in front, up 
on the left and bend back as far as possible. 
Make a complete circle to the count of four. 
Do it ten times in each direction and by 
that time the knots will be untied. 


Check That Posture! 


Every single one of the students at the 
Farrier Studios heartily backs up these 
words of director Mary-Lou Emery: “The 
best ee neg won't add much to your 
good looks unless you carry yourself well— 
look poised, graceful, alive.” Here’s how: 
Stand with your knees slightly flexed, not 
taut. Then tuck in your hips; pull your 
waist up out of your hip bones, your ribs 
up out of your waist; pull your shoulders 
forward, up, back, and down; pull your neck 
up out of your shoulders and your head up 
out of your neck, keeping your chin parallel 
with the floor. Your rat fall gracefull 
and naturally at your sides. Now, doesn't 
that feel good? You look much better! 

So, watch what you eat — day, keep 
an eye on your posture (standing, sitting, 
and walking) and practice faithfully the 
exercises, you need for your own particular 
figure problems. You'll find soon, as the 
Farrier students found, that your good habits 
are paying off with a finer figure and a 
higher L. Q. 


THE END 
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NANCY EARNED HER 
OWN CAMP VACATION 
THIS YEAR WITH 
SO LITTLE EFFORT 


Yer 
f1/, 4 
L WM 
My 1, 4 


IT’S SO EASY! | 
SELL A 1-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
$2 AND KEEP 75c 


AND WHAT'S MORE I'M 
STILL EARNING LOTS 
OF EXTRA DOLLARS JUST 
BY TELLING MY FRIENDS 
ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
GIRL MAGAZINE 

















FOR SELLING A 2-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR $3- 
1 KEEP A WHOLE DOLLAR 
FOR MYSELF 


- 


Whenever you get together 
with your friends show them a 
copy of The AMERICAN GIRL. 
Tell them about the swell 
stories and features you like in 
each issue. 
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Please enter the following subscriptions to The American Girl Magazine, as indicated below. Enclosed 
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KEEDYSVILLE, MARYLAND: I was very much 
pleased when the By You section was started 
as it gives us young writers a chance to see 
our work in print. I do not think the judges 
make very good selections in some of the 
articles they choose for this section. Other- 


wise your magazine is tops! 
NorMa J. SHELBY (age 15) 
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BOISE, IDAHO: I am a Girl Scout in Troop 
56 and I enjoy your Girl Scout news. 

Your feature By You is really super. I 
especially liked “Sister Trouble” by Shirley 
Scott in the January issue. I was asked to 
give a reading for an assembly in school and 
I gave this. It really went over big and I 
loved it myself. 

MErRILiE Davis (age 13) 


NIANTIC, ILLINOIS: I have just finished writ- 
ing a report on Civilian Defense and I found 
your article, You Belong in This Picture, 
was very helpful. In fact my whole report 
was based on it. 

Nancy ANN Devaney (age 14) 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI: I am forced to agree 
with you on your marvelous decision of the 
Typical American Girl contest. When the 
May, 1950 magazine appeared with Jane 
Miller’s painting on it, I was horrified! Now, 
I must agree with Carolyn Crawford of 
Michigan on her splendid letter. 
I am very happy that at last you have 
given us an article on baby sitting. 
In A Penny for Your Thoughts the poem 
by Gloria Greenberg was very good. 
Joyce Exuirr (age 12) 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO: My mother used the ar- 
ticles Round-the-World Family and You and 
Brotherhood in her articles for Missionary 
Meeting at the church. 

Could you have a story about an Army 
nurse or a flight nurse? Or an article on 
the WAC’s or WAF’s? 

My mother and I enjoy your magazine 
very much. 

KATHLEEN PacE (age 13) 


WOODMERE, NEW YORK: All Set for Sitting 
is very helpful to me since I adore babies 
and baby sit quite often. I am looking for- 
ward to the next chapter of A Girl Called 
Hank because I like basketball very much. 
That is one of the best stories I have ever 
read. 

Rita Smirn (age 14) 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA: I thought the 
cover on the April, 1951 issue was lovely. 
Ellie Saunders did a wonderful job of model- 
ing. We have been having quite a bit of rain 
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here and the cover meant quite a lot to me. 

I enjoyed the story Blue Brocade very 
much and I think A Girl Called Hank will 
be as wonderful as Daystar. 

I love to read the stories in By You but, 
if you don’t mind me saying so, I don’t think 
the first fiction and nonfiction stories are as 
good as the others. 

Patricia SNIDER (age 13) 


GLEN DALE, WEST VIRGINIA: I baby sit a lot 
so I thoroughly enjoyed All Set for Sitting. 
The twenty rules that told about baby sit- 
ting surely gave me some tips. 

Buena Gaye Kuma (age 13) 


SOUTH WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT: As soon as 
THe AMERICAN Girt arrives in my home my 
older brother and I fight over who is going 
to read it first. 

Your fashions are wonderful and your 
stories are better. By You is simply grand. 
Please have more articles about baby sitting. 

Betty Bonp (age 13) 


LEEDS, ENGLAND: My school friend Jean 
Bowie gets THE AMERICAN Girt from her 
pen friend, and she gave me some to read. I 
was surprised to erat in the December, 1950, 
issue the Oxford High School girls’ letter, 
which gives an entirely different view of 
high school life to that which. my friend 
and I lead. 

We go to a coed day school for scholar- 
ship winners; the classes are mixed, and we 
are allowed to mix freely. 

I, myself, go out with a boy of seventeen, 
who goes to a neighboring high school for 
boys. 

Jean and I, though only fifteen, wear 
make-up out of school, and some of our 
friends wear it in school (in moderation, of 
course ). 

We have two good magazines for girls, 
which though very interesting contain no 
intimate advertisements. 

The Oxford girls enjoy uniforms. They say 
they are not blue stockings. They should 
attend our school, and get called “black 
stockings.” Still we enjoy your magazine. 

Jean Grrtins and Jean Bowe (ages 15) 


WICHITA, KANSAS: I especially enjoyed the 
short story Tall Trouble. I am five feet 
eight and one half inches tall, and Katie’s 
trouble with short boys is also mine, but I 
don’t think it is a problem. I am proud of 
my height and I think every tall girl should 
be. If a tall girl has good posture her 
height will not be acted. 
I also like the new serial A Girl Called 
Hank and the new feature By You. 
RutH ANN SmitH (age 15) 





NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT: I have been 
taking THe AMERICAN Girt for two and a 
half years and I think the April issue is 
the best yet. 

The article Table Tennis Tactics came in 
handy. In fact it came to my rescue. The 
very same day my April AmMerican Giri 
came, we got a new ping-pong set. I had 
never played the game before, so I read the 
article and it helped me very much. 

My hobby is reading so I enjoy your 
stories very much, especially the short ones. 
I did not like the serial Stairway to the Sky, 
but I do like A Girl Called Hank very much. 
I liked Tall Trouble, and Blue Brocade was 
superb. 

The new feature By You is the first thing 
I turn to when THE AMERICAN Gir arrives. 
I think it gives many girls the chance they 
otherwise wouldn’t have had. The drawings 
are very good. 

I am an Intermediate Scout of Troop 34. 

Mary FirzceraLp (age 13) 


TORRESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA: The story Blue 
Brocade was very enjoyable and although I 
am not tall myself, I liked Tall Trouble. 

I think your fashions are cute ‘and am 
very glad that you have things for sub- 
teeners. There is one suggestion I would like 
to make, however. That is to have more 
grooming tips for younger girls. 

LorraINE SussMAN (age 11) 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS: Your patterns are just 
darling, and your covers are really clever. 
I enjoyed reading the winning letters in the 
Typical American Girl contest, and I think 
the judges did a good job in the selection 
of the winners. 

I also want to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading your stories. In my opinion, Blue 
Brocade is a blue-ribbon winner. I also quite 
understand why Hank, a high school girl, 
refuses to go out with Greg. 

Last but not least, I want to thank you 
for that wonderful new feature, By You. 

Tiwtpa McCray (age 12) 
P.S. My brother is mad about the joke page. 


PELHAM, NEW YORK: A Girl Called Hank 
has more than enough thrills for me as I 
adore basketball. Although I am not a Girl 
Scout, I always look forward to All Over 
the Map. The patterns are helpful as I make 
some of my clothes, and Teen Shop Talk 
lets me buy those extra-special gifts that 
I've always longed to give my friends. 
JACQUELINE CHAMPAGNE (age 13) 


MADRID, SPAIN: I think THe AMERICAN 
Girt is the ideal and perfect paper for all 


teen-agers. 
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I am Spanish, live in Madrid, and enjoy 
your paper immensely. Ballet . . . Yesterday 
and Today was swell. I especially enjoy the 
Speaking of Movies, and all the stories; I 
think the best of all was Daystar. 

I'm very fond of sports and outdoor life. 

CarMEN Araoz (age 16) 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT: Blue Brocade and 
Tall Trouble were both very good. I thought 
Wingie’s City was one of the best short 
stories I have ever read. I know how she 
felt about the city because I felt the same 

way when I was in New York City. 
I am a Girl Scout of Troop 15 and your 

articles on Scouting are very helpful. 
Mary JANE Connetr (age 12) 


CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI: A Girl Called Hank 
is your best serial yet. I liked Blue Brocade, 
and Teen Shop Talk is always very interest- 
ing. 

I am a Girl Scout of Troop No. 1. I am 
working on my Curved Bar and your won- 
derful magazine has helped me many times. 

Your covers are always darling. 

Mary Dotan (age 12) 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO: I was reading the win- 
ning letters from THe AMERICAN GIRL con- 
test, and although I like the April 1950 
cover best, I think the winning letter is 
very good. 
I especially like A Girl Called Hank be- 
cause basketball is one of my favorite sports. 
I also like By You very much. 

Susan Rae Baker (age 13) 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN: I’ve taken your 
magazine for at least seven years. My whole 
family has enjoyed the magazine. I was a 
Girl Scout for eight years, but now I no 
longer am in a troop. Every year the maga- 
zine improves and now there is more par- 
ticipation by the readers themselves. The art 
work on the contributors’ page is interesting; 
I wish that one page could be for art work 
alone. 

The fashions, recipes, stories, articles on 
good grooming, and many others I always 
enjoy. 

I'd like to see some more foreign stories 
about teen-age problems and customs. 

The letters submitted about the cover 
contest were interesting, and I want to con- 
gratulate the author of the first award letter 
because she really understood what is meant 
by a Typical American Girl. 

Ceiia ANN Stausacu (age 17) 


DEWEY, OKLAHOMA: I sure love to read your 
magazine. I’m a Girl Scout also, and I love 
to work on badges. I'm working on my 
Cooking, Hostess, and Foods badges. Your 
magazine has helped me so in All Over the 
Map. 
ae also read your tips for baby sitting 
and have found many things which I know 
will be helpful later. 
Mary ALICE McWuorter (age 13) 


CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA: I think that 
Tall Trouble is the best story that I have 
ever read. The reason I enjoyed it so much 
is because I am tall. 
The story helped me to know that “tall- 
ness” does not matter in the world today. 
RutH Jounson (age 17) 





Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. 
Y., and tell us your age and address. 
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TRUE FALSE ? 





It’s “‘indiscreet’’ to dance 
on “those days”’ 


raise. A bit of the light fantastic 
won’t hurt you. But don’t overdo. No 
mad square-dancing, please. Discretion 
calls for a quieter pace! 

That’s just one example of the sound 
advice for “those days” in the Modess 


TRUE 


All napkin boxes are “indiscreet” 
FALSE. For there now is a wonderful 
new-shape, discreet-shape box for one 
brand of napkin, and that’s Modess! 

Already wrapped before it even 
reaches your store, this new box looks 
as though it might contain facial tis- 
sues, note paper, almost anything but 
sanitary napkins! 

Same number of fine Modess napkins 
as in old box. 3 napkin sizes: Regular 






booklet, “Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Gayly illustrated, approved by doc- 
tors, it’s jam-packed with frank facts, 
“do’s” and “don’t’s,” and hints on 
health, beauty and poise. Mail coupon 
below for your free copy! 


PALSE ? 


(for average needs) . . . Junior (nar- 
rower) . . . Super (extra-protective). 2 
Modess Sanitary Belt styles . . . pin 
or pinless. 


old shape 





Send now for your FREE Modess Bookle 


Panes 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5151.6, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” (Good only in U.S. 4. and Canada) 




















Early American 
(Continued from page 11) 
dared to refuse the four hundred dollars I 


authorized you to pay her last week is 
simply beyond my comprehension. But do 
try once more, won't you? I absolutely must 
have Great-grandfather Gibson’s portrait!” 

“Tm afraid it would be just a waste of 
time, Mrs. Gibson.” The art dealer shrugged. 
“Mrs. Martin was quite definite. In any 
case,” he added, “I can’t leave the shop 
today, and the young chap who drives my 
station wagon isn’t here—” But his client was 
already stepping into a handsome limousine. 


Mk. Van Tyr turned to his young 
customers with a relieved smile. “Hi, kids,” 
he greeted them. “That’s the kind of thing 
that makes this business a headache some- 
times. Money’s all right, I guess, but it 
certainly turns some people into bullies.” 

“Money?” Elly echoed. “Is she the Mrs. 
Gibson—the one who married that big to- 
bacco man?” 

The dealer nodded. “And she’s been 
badgering this cousin of her husband’s for 
weeks, trying to get hold of the Abram 
Gibson self-portrait. Gibson painted some 
pretty well-known American primitives.” 

“We came—” Butch began. But Elly broke 
in eagerly, “I've seen that picture! And I've 
met Minnie Martin. She lives not far 
from Judge Whittaker’s farm—the judge is 
Mother’s uncle, you know—and Mrs. Martin 
often comes over to help Aunt Mattie with 
her housework. Oh, I wonder—” 

“Look, Mr. Van Tuyl,” Butch interrupted 
firmly, “will you just show us what Miss 
Fellows wants for a wedding present? We 
have twenty-five dollars to spend.” 
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~~ © ad 
SR ogame 9g “ 
eames Cee + “Now, let me see,” the dealer mused. 
“Well, your pretty teacher admired several 
charming pieces at that price. This floor 


lamp, made from an old, hand-décorated 
aS a churn—” 
7 “ | “That's twenty-five dollars?” Butch 
eae 


ade a | gasped. “Why, I could make one, myself, 
. RABE, | out of an old bucket and a broomstick.” 
7; 98 47° eh * “Don't be silly,” Elly giggled. “What else 
‘ ae ie: did she like, Mr. Van Tuyl?” 

: Ey * } “That hutch table,” Mr. Van Tuy! pointed. 

| “Very good bit of old cherry in that. And 

this delightful pair of Staffordshire china 
pug dogs.” 

“Theyre not so bad,” Butch chuckled. 
“With those two little popeyed monsters 
staring at you, you could forget all your 
other troubles.” 

Kenneth Van Tuyl laughed. “I wouldn't 
give them houseroom myself,” he told them 
confidentially. “But they're good, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“I don’t,” Butch said. “But who cares? 
Haven't you something that isn’t so all-fired 
quaint? Personally, I'd trade all this stuff 
for that good-looking clock on the wall.” 

Mr. Van Tuyl beamed. “Now, there,” he 
said, “is the piece your teacher admired 
most of all. And no wonder—you seldom see 
one of those handsome old rosewood banjo 
clocks in such perfect condition. Miss Fel- 
lows said it was exactly like one her grand- 
mother had, back home. All the while Mrs. 
Baker and I were pointing out other things 
to her, your teacher’s eyes kept wandering 
back to the clock. She told me as she left 
that she would love to have it, but she was 
afraid it was out of the question.” 

“How much is it?” asked the practical 
Butch. 
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“Well, I'd ask someone like Lucia Gibson 
seventy-five for it, but in your case I'd cut 
the price to fifty, if you could swing it.” 

“We can't,” Butch said flatly, but Elly 
disagreed. 

“I think we could!” she squealed. “That 
is, if you would be willing to let us try 
something, Mr. Van Tuyl. Try to buy that 
painting from Minnie Martin, I mean. I 
know she could use five hundred dollars, all 
right, and she likes me, and you said you 
couldn’t go to her farm today, so maybe—” 
she paused for breath—“maybe Butch and 
I could persuade her to sell it!” 

“Hey!” Butch cried. “Count me out.” 

Elly waved his protest aside. “If you 
would split your commission with us, Mr. 
Van Tuyl, allowing us twenty-five dollars 
for making the sale, we could buy the clock.” 

“I see.” The dealer laughed. “And I'll be 
happy it call it a deal.” 

“Okay,” Elly crowed. “Could we drive 
out to the Martin farm in your station 
wagon? You said your driver isn’t here.” 

Van Tuyl nodded. “He hurt his knee and 
won't be in today.” 

“You needn’t worry, Mr. Van Tuyl,” Elly 
assured him. “Butch drives very well.” 

“Thanks,” Butch said bitterly. “Well, let 
me have your keys, pal. What chance have 
I got, anyway?” 


“None whatever.” Mr. Van Tuyl grinned. | 


“I don’t need to caution you about speeding 
on those sandy roads. My old buzz buggy 
couldn’t make over thirty anyway.” 

“I get talked into the darnedest things,” 
Butch grumbled. 


Bur driving out through the love- 
ly Virginia countryside was pleasant, he had 
to admit, and the roads weren’t too bad. Af- 
ter they had passed the handsome old family 
homestead where Judge Whittaker lived, 
however, the roads were less carefully 
tended, and the scattered farmhouses grew 
steadily smaller and shabbier. 

“Turn left here,” Elly cried out suddenly, 
and Butch, attempting to make the curve 
without a chance to slacken speed, hit a 
sand-filled depression in the road, shower- 
ing car and passengers with gritty chunks of 
earth. “Whew!” he choked, disgusted. “How 
much farther do we have to go?” 

“The Martin farm is only about half a mile 
down this road. We can walk the rest of the 
way,” Elly suggested. “Come on, groucho— 
smile! This is an adventure. Let’s enjoy it!” 

She looked very gay and gallant, with the 
soft breeze ruffling her brown curls, and 
Butch caught her hand and gave it a hearty 
squeeze. Elly, knowing him, realized that 
he was apologizing for his — and 
promising to share their adventure in the 
proper spirit. They started down the road. 

“There’s the Martin place,” Elly said. 

Butch gazed at the fat expanse of sandy 
land, and the weather-beaten brick house 
surrounded by towering locust trees. “Good 
gravy,” he exclaimed. “Any woman who 
lives in this forsaken dump should jump at 
five hundred smackers.” 

But the woman who opened the farm- 
house door was not the down-at-the-heel 
drudge he had expected to see. She was a 
picture of wholesome charm, neat and trim 
in a homemade housedress, with direct 
gray eyes as friendly as her smile. 

“Why, Elly Trask!” she said. “I'm so glad 
to see you. Mr. Van Tuyl telephoned me 
that you were coming. And this young man, 
too. I don’t believe I remember his name—?” 
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“Cute as a button!” is how folks in Centerville describe 


Jo-Ann Taylor. Everyone knows her. Jo-Ann was born and grew up 


in this busy small town and thinks there’s no place like it. 


Her high spirits and zest for life are catching! She helped 


organize the Teen Canteen . . . has the best collection of 


Dixieland records in town. She’s a typical teen to be proud of! 





Jo-Ann brings her friendly ways to her job at the Bell Tele- 
phone office. Like many American girls, she has found the 
telephone company “a good place to work.” Her surround- 
ings are pleasant — the people around her are friendly and 
helpful — and her duties, always important, are especially 
so in these busy times. It all adds up to a job you might like 


to have one day soon! 

















Smart Girls Will 


want to earn extra money ahead of 
time for their summer vacations. Imag- 
ine not having to ask Mom or Pop for 
cash for that new tennis racquet or 
swim suit! Read on page 33 how 
Nancy (smart gal) did it by herself. 


GIRLS!—NEW LOVELY 


Gold PLATED 
BEAUTIFULLY 









Sorry, No C.O.D."8. §& 

You'll be amazed like 

thousands of others 

when you receive your pin. 
1. TASH GIFT ENGRAVING CO. 

487 BROADWAY, DEPT. 14-K, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


any Name, 
Year or date 
on Lock Pin. 














ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ notice, 
so as not to miss any issues. Be sure to send your 
old os well as your new address to The American 








Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 
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Rules 


for BY YOU Entries 


Have YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 
Contributors’ Department? There’s terrific 
interest in this new feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly, if you want your entry considered. 
Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send entries. Only material never before 
published will be considered. 


SHORT STORIES 


Any subject with appeal to teen-agers. Not 
over 800 words. 


POEMS 


Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 


NONFICTION 


Suggested subject for October, 1951— 
SPOOKS. Almost any type of non-fiction— 
description, biographical or human interest 
sketch, episode from real life. Not over 400 
words. 


DRAWINGS 


Any subject. Black-and-white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India _ ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully! 
Drawings that are smudged, creased, or 


1. Entries for the October, 1951, issue must 
be mailed on or before July 1, 1951. Entries 
will be considered only for the one issue of 
the magazine for which they are submitted. 
2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings—there must be written: 

The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Age of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 
5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. THE AMERICAN Gir reserves the right 
to cut and edit manuscripts when necessary. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinion 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. No cash awards will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 

Send entries to: 

“By You” Dept. Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“This is Marvin Conover, Mrs. Martin,” 
Elly said. “Only we all call him Butch. 
Butch, Mrs. Martin.” 

“How d’you do,” Butch mumbled politely. 

“Come right in, both of you. Don’t tell 
me you walked all the way from the bus?” 

“Oh, no,” Elly explained. "We came out 
in Mr. Van Tuyl’s station wagon. It’s parked 
down by the turn in the road.” 

“You must be hungry after your drive,” 
Mrs. Martin said hospitably. “Go sit in the 
parlor while I fetch you some of my mince- 
meat cookies. Then [ll run out to the barn 
and tell Aleck to come in and meet you. 
Take a look at the picture—it’s over the 
mantel, there.” 

“Hey, that’s not bad at all,” Butch said. 
And indeed it was not—this portrait with 
its crude flesh tones as bright as on the day 
over a century ago when young Abram 
Gibson had finished it. He was a handsome 
blade, and the expression of his bright, blue 
eyes said that he was well aware of the fact. 
The lines in the painting were stiff and 
angular, but even a Philistine like Butch 
could appreciate the charm and sincerity of 
its primitive style. 

Mrs. Martin brought in a plate full of 
rich, spicy cookies and went off to find her 
husband. After Butch and Elly had eaten 
the last delicious crumb. Elly asked uneasily, 
“I wonder why Mrs. Martin is staying away 
so long? She couldn’t be mad at us, could 
she?” 

“T don’t think so,” Butch said, and turned 
as he heard a shy laugh from the doorway. 
A chubby little boy in pink pajamas had 


otherwise damaged will not be considered. | stopped short in his headlong rush from the 


bedroom across the hall and was staring at 
them bashfully. “Where’s Mama?” he asked. 

“She'll be right back,” Elly said. “Better 
not stand there in your bare feet. Come 
sit on my lap, won’t you?” 

The boy sidled nearer, then clambered up 
and rested his head against her shoulder. 

“What's your name, fellah?” Butch asked. 

“Gibson Martin— for him.” He pointed to 
the portrait. He sat for some minutes sol- 
al staring. Then he reached up to pat 
Elly’s cheek. 

“Sing me about the three little kittens,” 
he commanded. 

“Gibby, you naughty rascal!” Mrs. Martin 
came bustling in. “You were supposed to be 
taking a nap. Here—let me hold him, Elly. 
I am sorry I was gone so long, but I had a 
time locating Aleck. He'll be right in. Well, 
what do you think of the picture?” 

“Tt’s wonderful,” Elly said. “And I'm sure 
it’s worth all of five hundred dollars. We've 
brought you Mrs. Gibson’s check for that 
amount, you know.” 

Mrs. Martin shook her head. “It’s not a 
matter of money,” she explained. “Oh, we 
could certainly use it, as I don’t have to 
tell you. But if I sold that picture, I'd be 
cheating Gibby out of something that will 
mean more than money all his life. Great- 
grandfather Gibson was a splendid, proud 
man, and I mean to keep his picture to re- 
mind Gibby of that—to set my boy an ex- 
ample, you might say. And there’s another 
reason. Abram Gibson wasn’t a great artist— 
he never pretended to be. I feel he wouldn't 
have liked this fad rich folks like Lucia 
Gibson have of buying his paintings just 
because they’re queer and faulty. She would 
really be making fun of this one all the 
while she was pretending to brag about it. 
So no amount of money would induce me to 
sell it to her. Do you see why?” 

“Yes,” said Elly slowly, trying not to 





show her disappointment. “I believe I do.” 

“Here’s Aleck now,” Mrs. Martin said. 
“We've talked this whole thing over and 
he thinks I'm right.” 

The tall farmer nodded. “Min’s usually 
right,” he smiled, patting his wife’s shoulder. 
“I always say, what she decides is good 
enough for Gibby and me.” 


Borcu and Elly had driven quite 
a distance on their dejected homeward 
journey before either spoke. Then Elly said, 
“Butch, it must have en pretty hard for 
the Martins to turn down that five hundred 
dollars. But did you see the expression in 
Aleck’s eyes when he said his wife was 
right? They were so tender, and so—so 
proud, sort of.” 

“Uhmhmm,” Butch agreed noncommital- 
ly. But he was thinking hard, realizing for 
the first time how deeply rooted and how 
true a real marriage could be. He was be- 
ginning, too, to understand why it was so 
important to give a bride the present she 
really longed for—as a symbol, in a way, of 
your hope for her lasting happiness. 

“Listen, angel cake,” he said rather bash- 
fully, “do you think Miss Fellows and that 
chap Day are going to be happy together?” 

“Oh, I know they are!” Elly cried, her 
dark eyes glowing. “She’s been in love with 
him ever since they were in high school, and 
he’s just daft about her, too.” 

“It’s a darn shame, then,” Butch growled. 
“that we juniors can’t give them that clock—” 

“If we only could!” Elly sighed. “But 
how?” 

“There you have me,” Butch admitted. 
“How? Looks as though we'll have to settle 
for the hand-frilled churn, after all.” 

Still downcast over the failure of their 
high hopes, Butch and Elly had just fin- 
ished telling Mr. Van Tuyl the story, when 
his telephone rang. “Yes?” he said, picking 
up the receiver. Then, “Oh, dear me, that is 
too bad! But, of course . . Tell 
Charlie to take all the time he needs.” He 
turned, his face the picture of dismay. 

“Now I am up against it,” he said. “I 
told you kids my driver had hurt his knee. 
Well, it turns out to be serious. The doctor 
has put Charlie’s leg in a cast, and he won't 
be able to drive for a couple of weeks! Now, 
where on earth can I find someone to re- 
place him?” 

“Right here!” Butch chortled. “In other 
words, me! Look, I could handle your de- 
liveries afternoons and Saturdays. How 
about taking me on until your driver is up 
and around again? Would it be worth 
twenty-five bucks to you? That way, we 
could swing the clock deal!” 

“Til take you up on that,” the dealer 
laughed. “Glad you thought of it . . . solves 
both our problems. You can start right now. 
Drop in after lunch, and I'll have several 
deliveries ready. You can make the clock 
for Miss Fellows the first one, if you like.” 

“Swell!” Butch said. “Hey, Elly, this calls 
for a celebration. How would a double- 
decker walnut sundae—well, for Pete’s sake, 
what are you all teary-eyed about?” 

“Because I was so disappointed,” Elly 
sniffed, “and now I feel so happy again! 
Oh, Butch, you were wonderful to offer to 
work for the clock, that way!” 

“Aw, shucks,” Butch protested. 

“IT mean it!” Elly said. “Will you let me 
go along and help you this afternoon?” 

“Sure,” drawled Butch. But Elly knew 
from the twinkle in his eye that he was as 
pleased as she at the prospect. THE END 
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Books 
(Continued from page 3) 


approved of professional dancing, and Anne 
had never for a moment considered any 
other career. Aunt Laura feared that danc- 
ing for Anne had become an escape from 
an unhappy reality, and she urged her niece 
to share fully in school and afterschool ac- 
tivities. Anne tried her best, but every- 
where in Hillcrest she seemed to get off on 
the wrong foot—with Aunt Laura, with the 
boys and girls, in school, and in sports. But 
for all her blundering, Anne was courageous 
and likable, and she succeeded in making 
an enviable place for herself in the high 
school crowd. Although she practiced her 
dancing faithfully all by herself in the 
basement, she was no nearer winning per- 
mission to study professionally. And when at 
last the opportunity to convince her aunt of 
her ability presented itself, the old night- 
mare of stage fright which had haunted 
Anne since her mother’s death returned to 
plague her. In conquering this, Anne learned 
how much Aunt Laura, her friends at Hill- 
crest, and even the’ town itself meant to 
her. This entertaining story about a girl who 
wanted to be a dancer is by an author who 
has for years taught dancing to girls. 


Nancy Gets a Job. By HELEN Lain. 

The World Publishing Company, 
$2.00. Many of you may remember Nancy 
and the things she learned in two earlier 
books by this author, “Nancy Keeps House,” 
and “Nancy Goes to College.” In these 
stories, the author weaves into a slight plot a 
good deal of information, instruction, and 
advice on housekeeping and getting the most 
out of college. In this new one, she does 
the same thing for the business world. 
Nancy, with her brand-new sheepskin, is 
concerned with getting and keeping a con- 
genial job with a future. She learns to make 
up her mind about what she really wants in a 
job; what she can put into it; and what she 
should expect from it. She finds out how to 
go about securing the kind of job she wants, 
and what to do and not to do to be success- 
ful in it. The reader learns about office 
etiquette and ethics and is given an honest, 
unglamorized picture of the life of a “ca- 
reer girl” on her own in a big city. All this 
comes out through the entertaining story of 
Nancy and her adventures on her job in a 
publishing house; her life after business 
hours in a women’s hotel and later in an 
apartment shared with a friend; her experi- 
ence in and out of the office with men, in- 
cluding a married wolf; and her romance 
with Ted, whom you may remember from 
her college days. Any girl who expects to 
get a job when she finishes school (and 
what girl doesn’t these days!) will enjoy 
this story and profit from a preview of the 
world of business. THE END 





If you wish to buy copies of any 
of the books reviewed in this de- 
partment and your local bookstore 
does not stock them, you may order 
them directly from the publisher. 
We will forward your order for you, 
but please make checks or money 
orders payable to the publisher 
and not to THE AMERICAN GirL. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO— 





SO IF YOU FIND ME LYING AROUND- 


DONT PICK ME up/ 


REPORT ME TO A GROWN-UP AT ONCE 


ano PREVENT AN ACCIDENT / 











ATTENTION GIRL SCOUTS: You can help prevent accidents by clipping 

the above poster for display before your 
school classmates and troop members. Ask them in turn to warn other 
youngsters NOT to play with or even touch blasting caps they might come 
upon. The little cylinders might be shiny copper or aluminum. Any of 
them are dangerous and can put out an eye or tear off a hand or a foot. 


INSTITUTE OF MAKERS OF EXPLOSIVES 
343 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





September Recipe Exchange 


Subject: MEATS 

©@ The American Girt Magazine is offering you 
an opportunity to have your very own cooking 
department in which your recipes will be pub- 
lished. Entries for the September issue must reach 
us by June 20. 

® Each month we'll announce in the magazine 
the kind of cookery to be featured in the 
“Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST be one 
that you have used successfully. 

@ JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will test 
and judge the contributions, and choose the 


recipes which will appear in the magazine. For 


every entry that is printed, The American Girt 
will pay $1.00. 

FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly printed 
in ink, on one side of the paper. 


Date Due: June 20 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of the page, 
give your name, address, age, and the source of 
your recipe. 


3. List ingredients in the order of use in the 
recipe, and give level measurements. If any 
special techniques are involved, describe them 
fully. 


4. All recipes submitted become the property of 
The American Girt Magazine and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. If your recipe is 
published in the magazine, you will receive a 
check for $1.00. Decisions of the judge are 
final. 

5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, American 
Girt Magazine, 30 West 48th Street, New York 
19, New York. 
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*” Conservation Pledge 


Each one of you can do your part in the big task 








of conserving our country’s natural resources 


by MARIE E. GAUDETTE 


Doe you knew that: 


Almost a billion dollars worth of 
irreplaceable topsoil is lost down 
the rivers of our country each year? 

More of our forests are cut down 
annually than are grown back? 

More wildlife is killed off each 
year than is produced? 


What does this mean to you? It means that 
each year YOUR country is becoming less rich 
in its natural resources because of needless 
waste or bad methods of use—both of which 
can be corrected. It means that you need to 
become informed about the situation and learn 
what can be done about it. 

In the early days of settling the United 
States, our resources seemed limitless—a_bil- 
lion and a half acres of the richest soil on 
earth, huge forests and waving grasslands, bil- 
lions of birds and animals, lakes and _ rivers 
teeming with fish. But for a long time this 
wonderful inheritance was spent all too freely. 
The pioneers deliberately set fire to many for- 
ests, letting them burn wild, destroying seeds 
and seedlings. Later, lumbermen stripped other 
forests of trees; the soil eroded, great rivers 
filled with silt, wildlife perished, and the once 
healthy land became sick. Ranchers threw as 
many sheep and cattle onto the prairies as could 
be crowded there; the buffalo aiaunes and 
vast tracts of rangeland—cropped too close— 
turned to desert. Men dug into the earth for 
minerals, and needlessly stripped land, ruined 
watersheds, and polluted streams. 

Fortunately, about eighty years ago, many 
people became aware of what was happen- 
ing. More men and women began to realize 
that steps would have to be taken to con- 
serve what was left of the country’s resources. 

Steps have been taken! Millions of acres of 
forest and grazing land are now reserved as 
national forests, where lumbering and grazing 
are carefully regulated by the U. S. Forest 
Service, so that resources are renewed for the 
future as they are used. Much has been done to 
safeguard the soil; to see that wild birds and 
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animals are protected and do not die off; to 
purify streams and use their waters wisely for 
power and irrigation. Much has been done, 
yes. But much is still to be done. What can 
you do—as a teen-ager? as a Girl Scout? 

What does conservation mean anyhow? Is it 
planting trees? stocking woods and fields with 
birds and mammals? Protecting the soil? Keep- 
ing all ponds and streams free of pollution? 

Every Girl Scout knows it is not any one of 
these things. It is a combination of them all 
with a few more things added. 

The great out-of-doors, with all its dwellers, 
belongs to all of us—in trust. As a Girl Scout, 
you feel bound to keep it all in a safe and 
sound condition. Because of the Girl Scout 
Promise, which says in part, “to do my duty to 
God and my country” and because of the sixth 
Girl Scout Law, “A Girl Scout is kind to an- 
imals,” you're bound to be conservation-minded. 

What is being conservation-minded for Girl 
Scouts? Well, it’s fairly simple! You do not 
destroy or injure anything in nature without 
carefully weighing the consequences. You do 
not kill earthworms just because you do not like 
the looks of them. You do not kill caterpillars 
because they make you squirm. You know that 
every form of life has a job to do in the balance 
of nature. You may not always know just what 
the job is, but you give everything the benefit 
of the doubt. For example, spiders — insects 
in check; snakes keep mice, moles, and insects 
from becoming too numerous; skunks are scav- 
engers and help keep the woods neat and clean. 
Every living thing in nature serves as food for 
something else in nature. If you destroy all the 
mosquitoes and gnats in any one place, you 
destroy the main food for all the birds known 
as flycatchers—the phoebe, chebec, and so on— 
and soon these birds disappear from that place. 

You cannot be conservation-minded toward 
trees and, at the same time, be paper wasters. 
You cannot work for the humane treatment of 
cats and dogs and wear furs made of the skins 
of wild animals that have been caught in 
torturous steel traps. 

To Girl Scouts conservation does not mean 
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stocking the woods and fields with game 
birds and mammals, such as grouse, pheas- 
ants, and rabbits, and then killing off all the 
foxes, owls, and hawks. This is not conserva- 
tion. This is turning our woods and fields 
into a hunting preserve where only things 
that hunters want to kill are preserved. 

To destroy life is easy; to give it back, 
impossible. Therefore, to destroy life for 
the pleasure of killing has nothing in com- 
mon with the Girl Scout Promise and Laws. 

Hundreds of thousands of animals are 
killed each year in slaughterhouses for food. 
They are raised for this purpose. The - 
concern of Girl Scouts here is that they shall 
be treated humanely and killed humanely. 

Wise use of our natural resources does not 
mean that you never pick a flower or cut 
down a tree. You pick flowers when they 
are common, but first you make sure they 
are common. You cut down trees when there 
are so many that none can grow well, or 
when a tree has reached its growth or be- 
comes a real hazard to human life. You cut 
down trees for lumber, but you must do all 
you can to urge people to plant again so 
there will be more trees. Trees for lumber 
should and could be a crop just the same 
as string beans and tomatoes. 

Girl Scouts know that the topsoil of our 
country is our most valuable possession, for 
in it our food is grown. You have to keep it 
from being wasted even around your own 
home; it takes nature three hundred to one 
thousand years to form one inch of it. 

A compost heap in your back yard is one 
way of adding to topsoil. On a compost heap 
you put leaves and grass cuttings, vegetable 
parings, and such. You also encourage 
earthworms to live in it. This compost heap 
is, eventually, distributed on gardens and 
lawns. Any good gardening book will tell 
you just how to start a compost heap. 

The better you understand nature, the 
more you feel at home and at peace with 
the out-of-doors. Many people go picnick- 
ing or camping today; many people are 
moving from the city into the country. The 
first instinct of a large number of these 
people seems to be to destroy what they 
find in the country. They don't understand 
that plants and animals living in their na- 
tural ways, make a place “the country.” 

A forest fire is one of the greatest wastes 
of our natural resources. Most forest fires 
are set by humans, either accidentally, or on 
purpose, or from ignorance. That is why 
every Girl Scout learns where to build out- 
door fires, how to build them, how to care 
for them, and how to put them out. 

There are many organizations that can 
help you learn more about conservation. 
We suggest that you write to the people 
listed below and ask for a list of their free 
and inexpensive literature, and about their 
junior memberships. 

Miss Dorothy Treat, National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 

Mrs. Margate Kienast, Forest Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Ollie Fink, Friends of the Land, 1368 
North High, Columbus 1, Ohio. 

And if you'd like to read an exciting book 
about the natural resources of this country 
and of the world, get from your library a 
copy of “Our Plundered Planet” by Fair- 
field Osborn. 

Conservation is something we can all do 
something -about. Anything you can do, 
whether you are a Girl Scout or not, will 
be a contribution to the welfare of our 
country. Go to it! THE END 
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& In rural troops and ay troops, all 


across the country, Girl Scouts are 
alerted to do their share in local emergency 
relief and the total national defense effort. 
Everywhere they are planning, learning, do- 
ing. Here are some of the activities we have 
heard about recently. 


In California, Girl Scouts were called 

upon to help when the Arden area of 
Sacramento County was swept by floods last 
winter. For five days they manned day nurs- 
eries, caring for the children of families 
driven from their homes by the water. Using 
their camp truck, they distributed precious 
drinking water in milk cans. Some troops 
adopted homeless families, collecting furni- 
ture and clothing to tide them over the emer- 
gency. The Girl Scouts were also called upon 
by the Community Flood Relief Committee 
for many other special services. 


Senior Girl Scouts from Central New 
: Jersey, meeting at Rutgers University 
for their third annual conference, devoted an 
entire workshop session to a discussion of 
the part they can play in civil defense. A 
seven-member nial weal practical meth- 
ods by which Senior Girl Scouts can serve, 
with particular emphasis on the value to a 
community of the first-aid training which all 
Seniors must have. Their ability to take care 
of younger children and to teach them such 
things as simple first aid, they felt, can be 
of special value. 


& Brownies, Intermediates, and Seniors 
of Gary, Indiana, are working together 
in an excellent preparedness program. 
Brownies are learning elementary first aid; 
to follow directions; to “obey without asking 
why.” The Intermediates are earning their 
First-Aid badges, and learning skills which 
will help them to take over many home jobs. 
Some Seniors are learning office routines, as 
troop projects; and others are learning can- 
teen cookery and cafeteria management. A 
hospital-aide program is a project of one 
troop, while still another troop is working on 
a program of emergency-camp training. 
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All set for an evening of square dancing is the “Boots 
and Bustles” Club of Mullan, Idaho, a group of enthu- 
siastic dancers that Girl and Boy Scouts helped organize. 
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As part of the camp- 
training project, “skill week 
ends” have been set up, 
during which the girls re- 
view their training in out- 
door skills and emergency 
measures. The review pro- 
gram was arranged by 
the Senior Scout Planning 
Board, and includes lash- 
ing; the building of tem- 
porary shelters; setting up 
improvised kitchens; quan- 
tity cooking; cross-country 
mapping hikes; and camp- 
fire programs with plenty 
of songs, folk dancing, and 
games that could be used 
in work with large groups. 


Be 


Civil Defense Headquarters in New 

York City found plenty of work for 
the group of Senior Girl Scouts from Greater 
New York, who volunteered their services 
during the Easter vacation. Under the su- 
pervision of a member of the Civil Defense 
staff, the girls worked as ie assistants, 
helping in the tremendous job of processing 
thousands of referral cards, prepared from 
the original volunteer enrollment blanks, for 
distribution to the local offices of the city’s 
defense organization. 


Their annual birthday party gave 

Belleville, Illinois, Girl Scouts a 
chance to show their community how well 
they are prepared to serve if called upon. A 
major part of the program was given to a 
series of tableaux on their theme, “Girl 
Scouts Also Serve.” The girls conducted a 
day nursery, caring for small children. They 
made and mended clothing for emergency 
distribution. In one scene they demonstrated 
how to conserve food by proper preparation, 
cooking, and preserving. In another they 
showed good practices in the conservation 
of natural resources. With everyone from 
Brownies to Seniors taking part, it proved a 
very effective way of getting across to the 
town the value of the Girl Scout program. 


Belleville News-Democrat 
With critical eyes, Brownie Scouts of Belleville, Il- 
linois, check the cooking techniques of fellow Brownies 
as they practice for their Girl Scout birthday pageant 


Md Chee 


Headline News in 
Girl Scouting 


& Back in California, we find the Girl 
Scouts of Kings County using their 
booth at the Hanford Spring Festival to 
show what they could do in the event of an 
emergency. Girls from fifty troops in the 
county worked in relays at the attractive 
booth, and staged animated displays of home 
nursing, baby care, first aid, and other ac- 
tivities. They served coffee and doughnuts 
(the food was donated by local merchants) 
to more than fifteen hundred people during 
the Festival, and donated the proceeds to 
the March of Dimes drive, to which the Girl 
Scouts this year had given special help—an- 
other example of good community service. 


& “A Girl Scout is ready to help out 


wherever she is needed. Willingness 
to serve is not enough; she must know how 
to do the job well.” This challenging quota- 
tion is from a booklet recently issued by the 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. The little pam- 
phlet is really a checklist of eighty-six differ- 
ent things girls and adults can learn, or do, 
to be ready for emergency service. And even 
if none of us is called upon to give such serv- 
ice, we shall all be better members of our 
families and communities by following the 
suggestions given in the booklet. You can 
get a copy, free of charge, by writing to the 
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Program Department, Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. 


Lambert Park, in El Monte, Cali- 

fornia, is very new, and Brownie 
Troop 7 thought that it could do with a few 
more trees. The park director agreed and 
gave the girls a list of acceptable trees, so 
with this and their carefully hoarded pen- 
nies, they visited two local nurseries. After 
much p= te they choose a liquidamber and 
a sycamore, which the nurserymen, when 
they learned about the girls’ plans, gener- 
ously donated to the cause. 

Arbor Day was chosen for the planting. 
The ceremony was held during school hours, 
with songs by the glee club of the troop’s 
school, and speeches by adult guests. Then 
the Brownies, under the supervision of the 
park landscaper, carefully planted the two 
trees, which they hope other Brownies who 
come after them will find “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 


2) When the Girl Scouts of Mullan, 
Idaho, decided to earn their Dancer 
and Folk Dancer badges, they didn’t dream 
that this would expand into a community- 
wide project. 

At first the girls practiced in their troop; 
then, finding they needed more partners, 
they invited the local Boy Scouts and some 
leaders to join the weekly square-dance prac- 
tice. Before long, many of the townspeople 
discovered how much fun the Scouts were 
having, formed a square-dance group them- 
selves, and adults and Scouts got together at 
a potluck supper to exchange ideas. When 
the Girl Scouts gave a tea at which they 
demonstrated, with the Boy Scouts, the sets 
they had learned, other young people be- 
came enthusiastic, and with the help of the 
Scouts, organized a “Boots and Bustles” Club 
for weekly dancing. To the slightly aston- 
ished Girl Scouts, it seems as if they’ve 


started a dancing chain reaction! 
R It certainly would be fun to eat each 
month in a different country, but 
that’s hardly possible for most of us. How- 
ever, Senior Girl Scout Troop 148 in Dallas, 
Texas, did the next best thing at their 
monthly meetings, preparing and cooking, 
in their own kitchens, a dinner typical of 
some foreign country. 
Each month the girls decided on the 
country they wanted to “visit.” Then they 
planned their menu and table decorations, 
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and on a given afternoon, met after school 
at the home of one of the girls to prepare 
and cook the meal. Their leader and assistant 
leader collect foreign recipes and decorative 
pieces for table settings, and made these 
available to the troop. The girls also gathered 
authentic recipes from magazines and cook- 
books specializing in foreign dishes. For one 
of their dinners they didn’t have to go to 
the bookshelves, however, for it was held at 
the home of a troop member whose father is 
Syrian, and he gave them firsthand advice on 
what to cook and how to cook it. 

As they planned these meals, the girls 
learned much of the history, customs, and 
folklore of the different countries; and each 
month, while they prepared and cooked the 
dinner, they sang songs and told legends and 
stories of the country from which their menu 
was taken. 

The troop, which had practically perfect 
attendance at every one of these meetings, 
has had Chinese, Swedish, Russian, Mexican, 
and East Indian meals in their homes, and 





Senior Girl Scouts of Greater New York, 
working during Easter vacation in New 
York City’s Civil Defense Headquarters 


One of the trees which they donated to 
Lambert Park is planted by Brownie Troop 
7, of El Monte, California, on Arbor Day 








on a camping trip this spring enjoyed a Hun- 
garian gypsy meal, ed out of doors. As 
a gala climax, they will have an international 
tea in June, to honor three of their members 
who are being graduated from school. These 
stay-at-home journeys have been such fun, 
and the girls have learned so much about 
other countries, that they are planning to 
continue the project for another year. 


& A chance remark of a troop committee 
member was the start of one of the 
finest projects of Troop 21 in Columbus, 
Indiana. Speaking of a group of children at 
the Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the 
Deaf, she called them “unfortunate.” When 
the girls of the troop asked what she meant 
by . ary she told them that there were sev- 
eral children at the Institute who had no 
parents or other relatives to take an interest 
in them, no one to send them little gifts or 
remembrances, or to write them letters. 

Her little story brought an immediate, 
warmhearted response from the girls, who 
at once decided to see how they could bring 
a little cheer to these boys and girls. The 
director of the Institute was greatly pleased 
when he heard their plan, and gave his en- 
thusiastic ——. The plan was a simple 
one: each girl picked the name of one of the 
children, and pledged herself to send a 
Christmas and tirthday gift, and to write an 
occasional letter, to the youngster. In addi- 
tion, the troop has included in their project 
a contribution to the “recreation treasury” of 
the Institute. 


YOU ARE NEWS! 


“All Over the Map” is strictly a department 
for headline news about Girl Scouts every- 
where: what they are doing and how they 
are doing it. Other Girl Scouts—and Girl 
Guides too—are just as interested in read- 
ing about your activities as you are in 
knowing what they are doing. So do let us 
have news of your community services, your 
fun, your special or pet projects. Send us 
photographs, too—glossy prints, large and 
clear enough to reproduce well in the mag- 
azine, showing Girl Scouts engaged in some 
activity. Remember, this department is espe- 
cially for you, and by you, and of you! 


Pasadena Star News 








bottle fly that buzzed around the tiny office 
and hit the window again and again in its 
quest for freedom. She was like that fly— 
questing for liberty and an opportunity to 
try her wings in the shining world. Just as 
she was wondering whether the fly would 
kill itself in its senseless rush against the 
unyielding glass, Miss Harrison opened a 
screenless window slightly and pushed the 
fly out into the sunshine. The dean had 
looked at her then, long and searchingly, al- 
most sternly, and questioned her, “Well, 
Gerda?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “Oh, yes, Miss Har- 
rison. I want to try! I'm sure I can do it.” 

Her mother had spoken then, in her soft 
voice, “You will if you want to hard enough, 
Gerda—and it’s what your father and I have 
always dreamed for you.” 

Now Gerda was roused from her reverie 
as she realized that Miss Harrison was speak- 
ing to her. 

“I have a letter here from Mayor Jordan,” 
she said. “As you know, he is very much in- 
terested in the spring festival, and he has 
asked that this year, in the interests of na- 
tional and international understanding, a 
white and a Negro student give the wel- 
coming speeches and introduce and an- 
nounce the events.” 

Gerda watched her unsmilingly, puzzled, 
wondering how all this was of any moment 
to her. 

Miss Harrison went on, “Both students 
were chosen on a basis of scholarship, social 
adaptability, and general popularity. John 
Balton, a home-town veteran now studying at 
State University, is the young man, and you 
are the young woman. You have acquitted 
yourself well in a difficult position in an all- 
white group. By your own integrity and 
charm you have won a great personal vic- 
tory, and set a precedent of far-reaching fu- 
ture significance.” 

Gerda was stunned. She had not ex- 
pected anything like this when she entered 
the dean’s office. All her pleasure and glad- 
ness were gone. What aid she care for the 
honor of being chosen to give the welcom- 
ing speech because she was an outstanding 
representative of her race? She didn’t want 
to be outstanding, or representative, or 
honored, or anything. All she wanted was 
to wear a becoming costume and to dance. 
me this once she wanted to be light- 

earted and gay. 

She said nothing at all for a few min- 
utes, and then suddenly, absurdly, she re- 
membere1 the bluebottle fly that had 
buzzed against the window on that earlier 
day when she and her mother had sat in 
this office to hear words which had dashed 
her joy in her scholarship award. Irrele- 
vantly she thought, he was caught, the fly 
was caught, too. But Miss Harrison had 
opened the window and let him go. No one 
is going to open the window for me, she 
thought miserably. There is no real freedom. 

She turned to the dean and said unstead- 
ily, “That’s very kind, Miss Harrison, but I 
have already taken the part of Night in the 
spring dance. I can’t do both, and my cos- 
tume is already ordered.” 

Miss Harrison tapped lightly on the desk 
with her pencil. She looked at Gerda and 
said gently, “You want very much to be in 
the dance, don’t you?” 

Gerda nodded dully, and then suddenly 
she buried her face in her hands and gave 
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Dark Decision (Continued from page 9) 


way to the dammed-up tears. “It isn’t fair,” 
she sobbed. “I’ve always had to do things 
that were worthy and noble, and just once, 
just once, I want to be like anybody else, 
and wear a gay and frivolous costume, and 
be part of something light and pretty. It 
isn’t fair—it isn’t fair!” 

The older woman said nothing at all until 
the storm was over. Then she sighed. “I 
know that, Gerda. I understand it so well 
that I protested for you—in vain. Everyone 
is so surprised that I should think you would 


INDIAN MOONS 


by CRAVEN GRIFFITH 








JUNE 


ROSE MOON 

A Moon of Roses shines in June 
And sparkles on the blue lagoon 
Where dragonflies by day had 

skimmered 
And the summer sun had shimmered. 
Drowsy daylight nods and closes 
Yielding to a Moon of Roses. 


The American Indians used to, and 
in some tribes still do, identify their 
months by moons. Each moon was 
given a name and a symbol. These 
names and symbols were really mean- 
ingful to the Indians, because they 
described something about nature and 
the out-of-doors that was important in 
their lives. Names of the moons varied 
among the different tribes. For June, 
the name adopted and approved by the 
American Indian Association as being 
most nearly correct and most widely 
used is “Rose Moon.” June was also 
known as “Buck Moon” by some tribes. 





prefer the dance part to the place of honor 
the mayor has offered, that I agreed to speak 
to you about it.” 

“Do I have to do it, Miss Harrison?” Gerda 
asked hopelessly. 

“No, Gerda,” Miss Harrison answered, 
smiling at her sadly. “You must make the 
decision yourself. But don’t tell me now— 
come back at ten o'clock tomorrow, and 
then, if you have decided to stay in the 
dance, I promise you that your decision will 
stand.” 

“Thank you, Miss Harrison,” Gerda an- 
swered, wk walked unseeingly out into the 
green and gold of April. She went straight 
to her room and wept into her pillow until 
it was cold and soggy. Mrs. Ford brought 
her some supper a lucked over her like 
a concerned mother hen, but Gerda knew 
she couldn’t understand her tears. She would 


feel that Gerda should be thrilled and 
happy to be singled out for this honor. 

All night long Gerda lay awake—remem- 
bering, deciding, weeping. Oh, she knew 
what a refusal would mean. They would all 
think she wasn’t grateful for the opportuni- 
ties that had been given her; it would give 
bigoted people a chance to curl their ‘i 
and sneer, and it would make the friendly 
ones wonder. Her own mother and dad 
would look at her with hurt, reproachful 
eyes when they heard about it. But they 
wouldn’t have to know. Gerda knew Miss 
Harrison wouldn't tell them—and by the 
time the festival came, almost everyone 
would have forgotten. Then, suddenly, ir- 
revocably, it was settled in her mind. She 
didn’t care what the mayor, or the college 
president, or the girls would think—but she 
couldn’t let her parents down. 

Dad never talked about it, but Gerda re- 
membered the night some men had carried 
him home unconscious, bleeding from an 
ugly gash on his forehead. The men had 
stood around, awkward and frightened, try- 
ing to tell her mother what had happened. 
Dad had been lucky. The fighting had begun 
on the streets the next day, and several 
whites and Negroes had been killed. Race 
riots, the newspapers reported. 

Daddy had said to her when he was well 
again, “Don’t ever hate anyone, Gerda. The 
men who attacked me hurt themselves more 
than they hurt me. Promise me, Gerda, that 
you'll do everything you can to see that such 
things don’t happen in the future. You must 
try to be as fine a representative of your 
race as you possibly can, and you must work 
always for better understanding.” 

Gerda had promised, and even though she 
was only twelve, she knew, dimly and vague- 
ly, how great a promise it was, and what it 
might cost her when the day came to fulfill 
it. 

The rising bell rang, and Gerda washed 
and dressed and went to breakfast. It was 
just like any other morning. As they hurried 
from the dormitory to eight o'clock classes, 
Eileen called, “Don’t forget, Gerda; practice 
at three thirty!” 

“Be seeing you!” Gerda called back. 

At ten oclock she stood in the dean’s 
office. She smiled and said, “Please thank 
Mayor Jordan for me, Miss Harrison. I'll be 
glad to take the part he’s offered me in the 
spring festival. And—will you tell Miss Gil- 
man about it? I'd rather not go to practice 
this afternoon.” 

Miss Harrison said quietly, “Good girl, 
Gerda. That decision took strength and 
courage, but I’m glad and proud you de- 
cided as you have, and I think someday you 
will be glad and proud, too.” 

Gerda said briefly, “I hope so, Miss Har- 
rison. Thank you for your help.” She left the 
office quietly. 

After supper that evening the girls gath- 
ered in Lolly’s room. 

“Well, Gerda,” Margaret said, “aren’t you 
the smart one, though? No dance routines 
for her, girls—she’s going to direct the 
show!” 

“T think it’s just wonderful, Gerda,” Eileen 
exclaimed, her blue eyes shining. 

Gerda looked around at the friendly, smil- 
ing group. 

“I'm happy about it, too,” she said, and 
found that it was beginning to be almost 
true. THE END 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange (Continued from page 25) 


into a large covered saucepan which will 
hold them all securely, standing up. Add 
boiling water. Cover and simmer for 30 
minutes, or until peppers are tender. Heat 
remaining soup; pour over peppers when 
serving. Serves 6. 

Sent by Linpa BuaispELL, Freeport, Illinois 


PICNIC FRANKFURTERS IN JACKETS 
Biscuit mix is quick and easy for this. 
When making your own mix, shortening 
may be worked in at home, if preferred. 
You can precook frankfurters at home, too. 


Jackets: 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking 
powder 


Ye teaspoon salt 
1/3 cup shortening 
2/3 cup milk or water 


Sift together dry ingredients at home, and 
put in paper bag to carry to picnic site. 
Work in shortening with fingers. Pour in 
milk or water and mix well, right in the bag. 
Dough will be fairly stiff. Turn dough out on 
sheet of well-floured waxed paper, and di- 
vide into eight parts. Shape each into flat 
cake, patting with well-floured hands. Wrap 
securely around frankfurter filling. Slip each 
on pointed, peeled green stick and hold over 
hot coals until rolls are brown and cheese 
melted. Hold about six inches away from 
coals at first, so inside will bake, then brown 
nearer coals. Turn continually. Serves 8. 


Frankfurter Filling: 
8 cooked frankfurters 


8 strips bacon, nearly 
8 4” strips of cheese 


cooked 


Split frankfurters nearly through length- 
wise and insert a strip of cheese in each. 
Wrap a strip of bacon diagonally around 
each one. (Bacon should be cooked till it’s 
almost crisp, but not stiff.) Wrap in dough 
and cook as indicated above. 

Sent by Evetyn Ostrow, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 


ROAST CORN 

There is nothing quite so appetizing on 
a cook-out as steaming hot roasting ears. 

These simple instructions for roasting corn 
are for those of you who don’t know how 
easy it is to do. 
Salt 
Butter 


1 to 3 ears of corn per 
Person 


Remove one layer of outer husk from each 
ear of corn, and carefully remove silk, loos- 
ening remaining husks if necessary. Dip each 
ear in cold water to which a little salt has 
been added. Twist ends of husks firmly. 
Place on a wire grill over very hot coals and 
roast about 45 minutes, turning occasionally. 
Serve with more salt and butter, if desired. 

Sent by Mary ANN MarcZELy, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DEVILED EGGS 
Nearly everyone likes deviled eggs. Make 

them at home, and take to the picnic well 
chilled. Put 2 halves together and wrap 
each pair carefully in waxed paper. Halves 
may be separated and garnished just be- 
fore eating. 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
%4 teaspoon salt 
Ye teaspoon pepper 
Y2 teaspoon paprika 

Y% cup mayonnaise 

Stuffed olives, sliced (optional) 


Carefully cut shelled, chilled eggs in half 


1 tablespoon minced 
parsley 

2 tablespoons diced 
crisp bacon 
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Please turn to page 39 for next month’s Recipe Exchange Announcement 


lengthwise. Remove yolks, put in bowl and 
mash, then add all other ingredients. Mix 
well and whip with fork until creamy. Refill 


egg whites with yolk mixtures. Top with 
thin slices of stuffed olives, if desired. 
Serves 6. 


Sent by Barpara ANN Bauke, Fords, 
New Jersey 


PARTY PYRAMIDS 
An easy way to make hot sandwiches. If 
you make them at home, indoors, grill under 
broiler. 


6 English muffins 

12 slices luncheon meat 

12 thick slices American 
cheese 


onion 
12 tomato slices 
Cucumber pickle rings 


Split English muffins and toast lightly. 
Place halves on baking sheet. On top of 
each, place a slice of luncheon meat, a slice 
of cheese, an onion ring and a slice of to- 
mato. Bake in reflector oven until cheese is 
melted. Top each pyramid with a pickle 
ring. Serve hot. Serves 6, two halves each. 
Sent by Roserta Pryor, Oswego, Kansas 


CHEWY CRISP SALAD 

A fine addition to a picnic menu, since 
most outdoor meals are strong on bread, 
meat, or desserts, and weak on fruits and 
vegetables. This salad travels well, provid- 
ing it is well chilled in advance. If you 
prefer to make it on the spot, have the 
fruit and vegetables all washed and trimmed 
and the dressing mixed at home. 


3 large unpeeled red 3 carrots, shredded 
apples, cored and 4 tablespoons 
diced mayonnaise 

V2 cup finely chopped 2 tablespoons orange 


nuts 
6 stalks celery, chopped 


or pineapple juice 


Combine apples, nuts, celery, and carrots 
in large bowl. Combine mayonnaise and 
fruit juice. Pour over contents of bowl and 
toss lightly with fork. Serve very cold. 
Makes about 6 servings. 

Sent by Juanrra Joan POLLanp, 
St. Croix, Indiana 


NEW ENGLAND ROAST 
A type of hearty casserole dish that travels 


} 
| 


| 





12 thin slices Bermuda | 


well to a picnic, precooked or uncooked. | 
Charlotte suggests using leftover beans. If | 


you're not from New England where Satur- 
day night is baked-bean night, you may 
substitute canned beans, of course. 

1 cup soft bread crumbs 


1 onion, finely chopped 
V2 teaspoon salt 


2 cups baked beans 
1 cup grated cheese 
1 egg, beaten 


Mash baked beans. Add remaining in- 
gredients and blend thoroughly. Bake in a 


greased flameproof dish in a reflector oven | 


for 30 minutes or until mixture bubbles; or 
bake at home at 375° F. for 30 minutes, and 
reheat at picnic. Serve with tomato sauce. 
Serves 4. 


Tomato Sauce: 
1 can undiluted tomato 
soup 


Ye cup grated cheese 
1 tablespoon chopped 
onion 


Heat soup, add cheese and onion, and 
simmer 10 minutes to blend flavors. 
Sent by Cuarvorre Firm, Fitzwilliam, 
New Hampshire 
THE END 
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The New 


DELTA 
4-WAY J 69 
Bicycle Light .., 0% 


» girl’s model 


You've never seen anything like the revolu- 
tionary new Delta 4-Way bicycle light! It’s 
four great lights in one — automotive-type 
turn signal; automatic stop light; tail light; 
and reflector. Amazingly compact, efficient, 
good-looking! 

Mounts easily on the rear fender of any bi- 
cycle. Turn signal switch fits all handlebars. 
Sparkling baked white enamel finish. Uses 2 
standard 1” flashlight batteries. Get yours soon! 
A TURN SIGNAL...A flip of the 
handlebar switch flashes either 


the left or right arrow to show 
you intend to turn. 


A STOP LIGHT... It’s automatic! 
Apply your brake and its brilliant 
red light signals a stop. 


A TAIL LIGHT... .Turn it on or off 
by flipping the switch located on 
the unit. Highly-visible red light. 


A REFLECTOR... Large light-catching Stimsonite 
lens really reflects light — its function is perfect 
with the light either off or on! Extra protection! 


Delta “sz 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 


CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING! 


Pimples often clear up 
in just 7 days. You too may be amazed 
the almost magical way fragrant, mildly 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
help speed out blackheads— _«r 
clear up externally caused ggg. 
pimples—make your 
complexion look radi- 
ant. So effective, many 
doctors, nurses and cer- 
tain leading hospitals 
use Cuticura. Buy at 


























A Girl Called Hank 


So far, so good, Hank thought. She 
clenched her fists as she waited for the pick- 
off. Jule must not foul. Jule paused with the 
ball above her head, waiting for Jeanne to 
take her position for the pick-off. Their 
timing was perfect. Jule let the ball go in a 
long, overhead pass to Jeanne, feinting to 
the right and moving to the left to confuse 
her guard. 

Hank unclenched her fists to receive the 
ball. She caught it lightly between her 
fingertips. Her guard was surprised by the 
play and almost lost her balance as she tried 
to regain a strategic guarding position. Hank 
dribbled the ball toward the basket and, still 
unguarded, used a chest shot to sink it. The 
stands roared. Hank watched Mrs. Annun- 
zio’s fingers signal a two-point gain. Maggie 
Dorn’s pick-off had worked perfectly. 

After that the game was Brighthaven’s. 
New Sharon’s defense went to pieces, and 
the game ended with a score of Brighthaven, 
42; New Sharon, 22. 

The ride home in the bus was a joyful one. 
For the first time this season, Hank felt that 
the girls were being themselves, free and 
noisy and happy. All except Francie, who 
took out her books and pretended to be busy 
with her homework. 

The rest of the girls went through all the 
school songs and a few popular ones, and 
even did “Old MacDonald Had A Farm” 
down to the last weary chorus. Then they 
cheered. They cheered everything they could 
think of. The forwards of the varsity, the 
guards, the substitutes, and the B team. 
They cheered the school and the bus driver. 

Suddenly Hank faced the girls and said, 
“How about a cheer for our coach whose 
brains helped us win the game today?” The 
moment she had said it, Hank thought may- 
be she should have kept still. Maggie Dorn 
was so odd, you never oo how she would 
take a thing. The girls, however, gave her a 
hearty cheer. Hank watched Miss Dorn’s 
back as they finished. To her amazement, 
Miss Dorn got halfway up from her seat, 
turned, and flashed them a smile. “Thanks,” 
she said. “I like a team that can win.” 


Tue vicrory over New Sharon was the 
turning point in the season for Bright- 
haven. During the next three weeks they 
brought home a decisive victory from every 
game. The more they — Miss Dorn’s 
plays, the more skillful they became in us- 
ing them, and the word got around that 
Brighthaven had a new type of game. Other 
coaches hurried to prepare their teams for 
the proper defensive, but a switch defense 
could not be acquired overnight, or even 
within a week or two. This gave Bright- 
haven a psychological advantage over its 
opponents. The team’s reputation soared to 
new heights. 

In this bright and rosy picture, Francie 
Weller was the one threatening cloud. The 
relationship between her and Hank had 
been losing ground for three years, and now 
it snapped in two. Francie stopped speaking 
to Hank altogether. If they met face to face, 
she would stare through Hank with 
cruel coldness. Then, slowly and deliber- 
ately, she would raise her nose, as at some 
offensive odor, and turn aside. Francie must 
have known that Hank’s sensitive nature 
made such treatment extremely hard to take, 
and that was why she did it. 

If Francie’s personal behavior toward 


(Continued from page 17) 


Hank was clear, her actions on the basketball 
court were highly mysterious. The under- 
playing she had done at New Sharon be- 
came more pronounced to Hank. It was not 
anything you could prove against her, but 
the old flamboyant Francie was no longer 
inviting the blare of trumpets from the band- 
stand. The change was most noticeable in 
her timing. She slowed up her speed, and 
there were times when this trick almost 
thwarted the use of Maggie Dorn’s plays. 
Only Trix’s speed saved them. 

Trix complained about it to Francie. Hank 
overheard them quarreling one day while she 
was taking a shower. 

“No one knows what you're going to do 
from one minute to the next,” Trix com- 
plained. 

Francie flared up. “Everyone picks on me. 
You're just ganging up to get me off the 
team. You're all jealous of me, that’s what's 
the matter. Jealous because I’m the smartest 
player we have, and the boys all pay more 
attention to me.” 

Hank almost collapsed in the shower 
booth. She had never heard such egotistical 
talk before, not even from Francie. 

But if Francie was getting worse, Maggie 
Dorn was definitely showing signs of im- 
provement. Hank felt that it was the ride 
home on the bus after the New Sharon 
game, when the girls had wholeheartedly 
cheered her, that had broken the ice. The 
success the team was having with her set 
plays helped, too. The girls approached her 
cautiously at first. A few of them would sit 
near her on their bus trips when they played 
at other schools. Trix, the undaunted, ac- 
tually shared the seat with her after one 
rousing victory and in her cordial Italian 
way, began to draw Maggie Dorn out. 

During games, they began to huddle 
around her on the benches instead of letting 
her sit by herself as at first. Miss Dorn would 
never take Miss Selleck’s place in their af- 
fections, but they gradually realized Maggie 
Dorn had things to offer that Miss Selleck 
had not. She had traveled, and she had a 
knack for making distant places come alive 
in her conversations with the girls. 

She seemed to be most popular with the 
girls whose parents were Europeans, partly 
because she was interested in foreign cus- 
toms and also because she had a great inter- 
est in foreign cooking. One of her hobbies 
was collecting recipes, and this endeared 
her to the Italian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
Swedish girls on the team. It was not un- 
usual these days to see one of the - girls 
heading for Maggie Dorn’s office with a 
brown paper bag containing some favorite 
pastry or cake. Miss Dorn’s praise of their 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ cooking boosted 
her stock even more than the success of her 
coaching methods. 

Several of the girls were interested in 
amateur photography and, when they found 
out that Maggie Dorn had a moving-picture 
camera and Tiked to experiment with colored 
films, they begged her to bring her camera 
and show them some films she had taken 
of the West. The girls were thrilled by the 
views of mesas and deserts, the old missions, 
and the great sweep of hills and mountains. 
They fell in love with California. Hank, sit- 
ting near Maggie Dorn, could see the home- 
sickness in her eyes as she showed the film. 

Once, by mistake, she started to show a 
tennis game in which she was playing. She 
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exclaimed, “Oh, I didn’t know I had brought 
this!” But the girls begged her to finish 
the reel. 

Hank sat at the edge of her seat and 
watched. She knew only a little about ten- 
nis, but she did know good playing in any 
y= and this was tops. It was champion- 
ship stuff. At the close of the game, the 
film showed a close-up of Miss Dorn, smil- 
ing into the camera. There was no bitter 
disappointment in this face. The eyes shone. 
The mouth was all sweet with smiles, and 
there was a certain jubilation about the 
carriage of the head which Hank under- 
stood. It was the incomparable joy of an 
athlete in the game of her choice. 

Hank had to admit that although Maggie 
Dorn was more friendly with the other girls, 
she still maintained an aloofness where Hank 
was concerned. She talked it over with Greg. 

“She doesn’t try to make me feel chea 
the way she did at the beginning, and she’s 
stop calling me Henrietta and Miss Bax- 
ter. Now she doesn’t call me anything at all! 
She just seems to tolerate me, and I feel 
she still doesn’t like me.” 

“If you're getting along in basketball, I 
wouldn’t let her aloofness bother me,” Greg 
advised. 

There were things Hank could not talk 
over with Greg. She could not tell him, for 
instance, about the scene in the emergency 
room; and about Miss Dorn’s neglect of 
Carol; and that she, Hank, had been a wit- 
ness to the whole thing. She could not tell 
him that she felt Miss Dorn still disliked her 
because of this, and that she suspected the 
coach’s dislike was also tied up somehow 
with Francie Weller. Francie was a great 
talker, and there was no telling what kind of 
malicious nonsense she had blabbed to Mag- 
gie Dorn. If Francie could say the venomous 
things she did to Hank’s face, what much 
worse things might she be saying behind 
Hank’s back? 


Buicurnaven schools observed the eight- 
weeks system for vacations and that meant 
a recess at the end of February. Hank was 
always glad of the break because it gave the 
team an opportunity to rest up for the two 
most strenuous games of the season, those 
with Greenport. Greenport was a big, indus- 
trial city, the largest in the county, and 
the roughness and toughness of its players 
were legendary. 

But, meanwhile, there was vacation, and 
Hank was not going to worry about Green- 
port until she had to. This year vacation 
would be more fun than ever, because of 
Greg’s friendship. She had steadfastly re- 
fused him a real date, yet they saw a lot of 
each other. Greg managed that. He was a 
regular Sherlock Holmes about tracking 
Hank down, and her family gave him a 
shameful amount of co-operation. Wherever 
Hank went—to the library to look up some 
books for her English theme; down to 
Pop’s place to help load an order of mold- 
ing for a special rush order; out to the barn 
for a bit of practice; over to Carol’s for a 
gab fest—there was Greg stalking her in his 
battered station wagon, asking if she 
wouldn’t like to drive over to Westbrook or 
New Sharon while he tracked down a news 
story. She enjoyed these spontaneous after- 
noons together. She had never believed that 
just talking to a boy could be so much fun. 
There was a newness about everything when 
she was with Greg—partly because his view- 
point was so different from hers, and partly 
because he was just plain interesting. 
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One of the most important things they 
talked about during the vacation, of course, 
was the basketball benefit. There was never 
enough money appropriated by the town 
for athletic equipment. For the last four 
years Hank had volunteered to let the girls 
use the Baxter barn for a dance to raise 
funds. Sax Reynolds’ band of high school 
boys furnished the music free of charge. The 
refreshments were supplied by the mothers 
and aunts of the girls; and Mr. Cortright, 
who ran the drugstore patronized by the 
high school crowd, always donated enough 
soda. So everything was clear profit. The 
benefit was held on the Friday of February 
vacation, and this year Hank expected a 
bigger crowd than ever before. 

This year she wanted the dance to serve 
an even greater purpose than raising funds. 
She hoped Maggie Dorn would come. The 
girls had invited her, and since the dance 
was a basketball benefit the coach would 
naturally be expected to attend. Miss Selleck 
always had. Then, too, she hoped this would 
bridge the constantly widening rift between 
Francie and her. Francie couldn't very well 
snub Hank at a party, especially when the 
party was in Hank’s own barn. She knew 
that Francie was coming. Francie had told 
the girls on the team that five boys had 
asked her to go with them and she couldn't 
decide which two to accept. Hank couldn’t 
help smiling because that was so like Francie. 
Even now, with all that had passed be- 
tween them, if Francie were willing to let 
bygones be bygones, Hank would meet her 
halfway. 

On the Thursday before the dance Hank 
invited some friends over to help decorate 
the barn—Greg and Carol, Trix Venturo and 
her friend, Nick Olivieri, and Hank’s old 
pal, Sam Taylor. They had fun, mixing 
business with pleasure and taking time out 
to dance to the phonograph and eat the 
buffet supper Mom brought out to them. 
When the crowd was getting ready to go, 
Sam Taylor paused with one arm in his 
overcoat and said, “Say, I understand that 
this week’s edition of “The Enterprise’ car- 
ries a notice that Maggie Dorn has resigned 
her position, effective this June. In other 
words, she won't be back to make life 
miserable for Hank next year.” 

Hank looked at Greg in surprise. She 
hadn’t seen that copy of “The Enterprise” 
and Greg hadn’t mentioned it. 

“Is that true?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “Sam’s right.” 

“Did it say why she’s leaving?” Carol 
asked. 

“Sure,” Sam answered, grinning, “it said 
Hank Baxter had had her father bounce 
Maggie Dorn for personal reasons.” 

Everyone but Hank laughed at Sam’s joke. 
Hank was angry and disturbed. She wished 
Sam wouldn't say things like that. He meant 
them to be funny, but if this story were 
repeated in the wrong place by the wrong 
person it would not be amusing at all. The 
crowd took it good-naturedly, but Hank 
resolved to give Sam a good lecture the 
moment she got him alone. 

“Is Maggie Dorn coming tomorrow night?” 
Sam asked now. 

“I don’t know,” Hank answered. “We in- 
vited her and she said she’d come if she 
could make it.” 

“Don’t worry,” Sam said, “she won't.” 
And with that, he called good night and 
pulled Carol off toward his car. 

The next evening the barn was lively with 
young people when Hank pushed open the 
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SEW-EASY SEPARATES 


by BETTY BROOKS 





© There’s perk-up magic in an over- 
skirt. Take a simple dress—old or 
new, tie over it this white organdy 
overskirt, and you have a crisp 
dress-up frock. Two rows of large 
white rickrack and a row of white 
braid made a gay, easy-to-do trim. 





© Another pick-me-up for wilted 
wardrobes. A stole like this will add 
a new look to many summer dresses. 
Make it of a solid-color cotton to 
wear with prints and plaids—or vice 
versa! Tie it in at the waist with a 
belt, if you like. 


To get free, simple instructions 
for making both the overskirt 
and stole, send a large, stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to 

Brooks, at The American 
Girl, 30 West 48th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


door and went in. Sax Reynolds’ orchestra 
was tuning up for the first dance. Hank was 
a little later than she had intended to be. It 
had taken her longer than usual to dress, 
and she had spent fifteen minutes pinning 
in exactly the right place on her new date 
dress the corsage of red roses Greg had sent 
her. It was her first corsage from a boy, 
and she had been thrilled to receive it. She 
worked her way around the room, greeting 
everyone, until she reached Greg; then she 
leaned close to him and whispered, “Thanks 
a lot. I love them.” 

Tonight, the barn had a special air of 
gaiety that set it aside from the Saturday 
night Baxter barn dances. Hank watched 
Sax Reynolds nod his head and give the 
downbeat. The first notes of a first dance 
at any party always had a lonely, empty 
sound while the dancers stood around and 
waited for some brave couple to step out 
on the floor. 


ing, “I'm glad you came tonight, Francie.” 


Ignoring Hank, Francie turn 
thing to Tom Dumbrowski. 

Sam impulsively pushed his way over to 
Francie and said, Getting too high-hat for 
your old friends, Francie?” 

“I'm never too high-hat for my friends,” 
Francie retorted. 

“Hank is your hostess,” Sam said. “If you 
had any manners, you'd answer her.” 

“I don’t need you to give me lessons in 
manners,” Francie flared. 

“Is it something new in etiquette to rig 
yourself up like an international spy, for a 
basketball benefit?” 

“Please,” Hank urged Sam, “stop it. Let 
Francie alone.” She ho Francie wouldn't 
answer, but she lashed back. 

“What I wear is my own business,” she 
snapped. “As for you, you don’t need to 
dress up to look funny.” 

Sam_ shrugged, “Sure, Francie, but 


to say some- 





Greg turned to 


Hank and said, “I 
guess it’s up to us to 
start this party mov- 
ing. 

She slip into 
his arms and miracu- 
lously did not stum- 
ble or miss a step. 
She smiled at him, 
trying not to show 
how nervous she felt 
to be dancing with 
him while everyone 
watched them. But 
soon there were other 
couples on the floor 
and the party was in 
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PRIZE-PURCHASE BATHING SUIT 


you were voted the 
Catdbunel girl in 
the class and now, 
in my humble opin- 
ion, you're being out- 
classed. In the last 
few weeks, Hank 
Baxter has acquired 
more style than 
you've ever had. 
Could be you're jeal- 
ous, and that’s why 
you won't speak to 
her.” 

Hank groaned. It 
was the worst thing 
that Sam could have 
said. Now Francie 
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“Please, Sam, don’t 





a girl on the basketball team. At last she was 
dancing with her old friend Sam Taylor, who 
had brought Carol. He teased her about her 
roses, but sincerely admired her dress and 
hair-do. 

It was while Hank was dancing with Sam 
that Francie made her dramatic entrance. 
She had two boys with her, just as she had 
promised—big Tom Dumbrowski, who had 
been the star of the football squad this past 
autumn, and Herb Davies, who had been 
voted most popular in the class. 

Sam drew in his breath and gasped, 
“Whew! Take a look at Francie!” 

Hank wondered how Francie had had the 
courage to wear such an outfit to the barn. 

“It’s spectacular!” Sam said sardonically. 

That was exactly the word for it. The 
dress was sleek black velvet that swept the 
floor and looked bizarre among the simple 
party frocks of the other girls. Francie wore 
a heavy necklace of simulated topazes and 
long topaz earrings. Her long, gold-colored 
gloves and the yellow orchid on her shoulder 
completed an effect that would have been 
appropriate for a woman ten years older 
than Francie at an extremely formal party. 

“She sticks out like a sore thumb,” Sam 
commented as at Hank’s request, he steered 
her over to Francie. 

Hank held out her hand with a welcom- 





say anything more to Francie. We know 
you're half fooling, but remember Francie 
has no sense of humor.” 

“All right, pal,” he promised. “I'll let the 
silly little ninny alone, if you say so.” 

Soon after the intermission, Francie and 
her two escorts were ready to leave. Unfor- 
tunately, Sam Taylor was just passing one of 
the maple firkins in which the boys dropped 
their contributions toward the benefit. Ferb 
Davies stopped to empty his pockets into the 
firkin. “Hey, Taylor,” he called to Sam, “we 
were just talking about Maggie Dorn. Why 
isn’t she at the party?” 

“I don’t know why she didn’t come to the 
party,” Sam answered. He winked at Hank 
and turned to Francie and her friends. “But 
I'll tell you why she resigned. She was re- 
quested to.” 

Francie turned back. Hank tugged at 
Sam’s sleeve but he paid no attention. 

“Where did you get that information?” 
Francie asked. 

“Simple matter of deduction,” he said. 
“Hank’s father is on the Board of Educa- 
tion. Maggie Dorn made it pretty uncom- 
fortable for Hank, didn’t she? Well, what 
does that add up to? Hank’s father sees that 
Maggié Dorn is asked to resign. Simple as 
AB 

It was so ridiculous that Hank would have 
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laughed at it, if it were any other time and 
place. It was nonsense and Sam and the 
crowd knew it was. Hank’s father would be 
the last person in the world to let a family 
grievance influence his judgment about 
school affairs. Anyone who fnow the Baxters 
knew that. They must know, too, that Hank 
was not the kind to carry home tales from 
school. But Hank watched Francie. She 
looked from Hank to Sam and her eyes 
lighted up with malice. 

“I must say this is a fine climax to the 
basketball benefit,” she said. “Announcin 
the resignation of the coach by the Me. 
request of the father of the team’s captain.” 

Hank was dumfounded. Before she could 
correct Francie’s misinterpretation of Sam’s 





poorly timed joke, Francie made her exit, 
closely followed by her two devoted hench- 
men. 

Hank turned on Sam. “Oh, Sam, how 
could you! You promised me you wouldn’t 
talk to Francie again tonight. Now look 
what you've done! 

“I was only fooling,” Sam _ protested. 
“Francie’s such a pushover for any yarn 
you tell her, Hank, I thought I'd give her 
a big story this time.” 

Hank could see Francie, running into 
Maggie Dorn’s office Monday morning to 
blab the whole thing. 

“You certainly did,” she said. “You gave 
her exactly what she wants.” 

(To be continued) 





Will You, Won’t You Join the Dance? (Continued from page 20) 


ee naturally enjoys knowing that you 
ike him, but he’d rather not be smothered, 
or have you entwine yourself about him like 
a boa constrictor. Nor does he care for lip- 
stick on his cheek or collar. And he deplores 
the posture of the girl who nestles her cheek 
against his, but then, apparently trying to 
neutralize the effect, contrives to curve the 
rest of her body as far from his as possible, 
achieving thereby an acute swayback, her 
caboose some three feet away. This looks 
ungainly and makes dancing difficult. Why 
struggle for something complicated, when 
simplicity is so much pleasanter and more 
attractive? The better dancers are the 
straight-up-and-downers who don’t emulate 
contortionists, nor yet appear to be trying 
to keep their distance from one another. 

How are you on light conversation? 
There’s a happy medium between the mouse 
and the magpie. You needn’t drown out the 
music by gabbling constantly, but it’s pleas- 
ant to talk enough to put your partner at his 
ease. He'll prefer something lively to a 
tongue-tied succession of “noes” and “yes- 
ses.” And try not to lean too heavily on such 
stock questions as: “What grade are you in?” 
and “What do you do summers?” 

Never, never try to teach a boy to dance 
at a dance. He won't enjoy the spectacle you 
make of him, and your friends may think 


you appear overofficious. Teach him in pri- 
vate. And, of course, know how to dance 
yourself before braving the rigors of the 
dance floor, so you won't suffer the grisly 
pangs of the wallflower. 

Are you a top-notch dancer and extra 
popular? Don’t overplay your hand by sig- 
naling behind a mediocre partner’s back for 
rescuers from the stagline to cut in; it’s un- 
kind to call attention to another's deficien- 
cies, and the other fellows may sus you'd 
do the same to them, if they failed to meas- 
ure up. Besides, it’s downright rude to avoid 
dancing with boys who may be a little 
clumsy, and you won't be popular with their 
more expert pals if you're that kind of poor 
sport. Nor will you be popular if you've 
snubbed them in their fledgling days. For all 
you know, today’s duds may be tomorrow's 
stars. Fred Astaire was a beginner once. 

As for clothes, remember to dress appro- 
pee. Find out whether the dance is to 

formal or informal, and trick yourself out 
accordingly. 

One more reminder—don’t hum in your 
partner’s ear, especially off-key. And do 
remember the smile = | the gracious word 
for your dance partners and your escort for 
the evening. That little courtesy will make 
everybody happier and mean more fun for 
you at the next dance. THE END 





Teen-Ager ... Hindu Style (Continued from page 13) 


not securing a husband. She had already 
received many offers. And small wonder, for 
she can sew, cook, play games, and dance, 
and has been outstanding in her studies. 
Besides, she is so natural and jolly, it’s a 
tonic to be with her. 

Sheila was not really opposed to the idea 
of marriage. As a matter of fact, when her 
parents spoke to her about it, she was al- 
ready in love, and had decided that she 
would like to marry a friend of her child- 
hood days, the son of her father’s best 
friend—a young boy of twenty, Flight Officer 
L. M. Katre of the Royal Indian Air Force. 
And one day the parents were overjoyed be- 
cause he declared his love and Sheila ac- 
cepted. What better fortune could they have 
asked for? 

For several months, Sheila was busy col- 
lecting her trousseau—lovely silks and geor- 
gette saris, jewels, beanttial linen. and silver 
ornaments. Among the gifts from her mother 
was a little silver goddess—Lakshmi, the 
goddess of fortune. 

At last the day of the wedding dawned. 
The guests gathered, the cymbals and drums 
eh oy the bugles played, and the bride 
in her lovely gold-and-red sari sat before the 
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priest and beside the bridegroom. The cere- 
mony began, the priest chanted his hymns, 
the fire was lit, and with the bride’s sari 
knotted to the bridegroom’s silken cloth, the 
bride and bridegroom walked around the 
fire seven times. The tali (marriage thread ) 
was tied around the bride’s neck, and they 
were declared man and wife. Great were the 
rejoicings, profuse the blessings, especially 
of grandparents and old relations. 
Though she is very young—she was just 
nineteen when she was married—Sheila is a 
charming wife and gracious hostess. She is 
not merely domestic; she has many interests 
and talents. She writes and pa. and 
has done some delightful black-and-white 
sketches and contributed to a journal or 
two. Her favorite pastime is singing, how- 
ever, and she has a lovely voice. Sheila and 
her husband have a large circle of friends, 
and his fellow officers at the flying school in 
Ambala are often guests at their home. 
But Sheila is not concerned merely with 
her own interests and those of her family. 
Like most educated Hindu girls today, she 
is conscious of the great task ahead in 
building up her country and is anxious to 
have a share in this. THE END 





BICYCLE 
CHECK-UP TIME 
IS NOW! 


These, and other, de- 
pendable Rollfast parts 
are at your dealer. 


BICYCLES + PARTS + ACCESSORIES 
Made by HARRIS since 1895 


SEND COUPON for FREE Rollfast Kit, includ- 

ing bike pictures of ie stars, colorful catalog. 

See the exciting complete line of wonderful Rollfast 

Bicycles — and girls at your local Rollfast 
er. 





> 
D. P. Harris Haw. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Rollfast Bidg., Dept. A. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me your FREE Rollfast Kit, including 
movie star pictures and colorful catalog. 
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RECIPE COLLECTORS! 


Did you get your copies of the illustrated folders in 
The American Girl Recipe File series? 

2. Colorful Desserts for Dark Winter Days 

4. Famous Fillings for Pies and Tarts 

5. More Week-End Hostess Helps 

8. Make It a Picnic 

10. Cooking with Cheese 

14. Common Terms Encountered in Cookery 

15. From Many Lands (Interesting Foreign Recipes) 
16. More Soup Recipes 

17. What About Fish? 

18. Vegetable Variety 

19. Let's Eat Outdoors 

20. Soda-Fountain Style 

21. Make It in a Mold 

22. Preserving Primer 

23. Leftovers 

24. Partytime 

25. Make It Merry (Christmas Goodies) 


I enclose 6¢ in stamps for each Recipe File, and « 
stamped, self-addressed, business-size envelope for every 
two copies ordered. 

I enclose 65¢ in stamps, check, or money order for each 
Recipe File Binder ordered. 


City (include zone) & State... .......cecececceeeceescsees 


Don’t forget to enclose your stamped envelopes! 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Cookbook Dept. 


155 East 44th St., New York City 17 
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900 STAMPS ony 10% 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 70, New York 
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GARCELON STAMP CO. Box il07, Calais, Me. 
BO ETI PAN eI 
STAMPS IVC: 
KENMORE, Richford J-71, Vermont 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., Box 9 
leton, New Hampshire 
307 ' ALL DIFFERENT 15c 
fruangiea. 15 
GARCELCN STAMP co. Box 407, Calais, Maine 
GIVEN Powertul Magnifying Glass 
also big bargain lists. 
COLLECTION GIVEN 
STAMP yore than 100 diff. fascinating, in- 
So. Ass merica, Scandinavia, « re balkane: 
THAM STAMP CO.. SPRINGFIELO—4. MASS. 
VATE AS ETL 
2 "> inclu ing F.D.A.TAIANGLE 
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TOPS! cHow to Collect | Stamps” 
GIVEN. Send for your copy 
jes, Tien values, “tccolored stamps, 
to approval applicants; 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 212, Jamestown, N.Y. 
thrittest” mows . ys, Perle emai licants sending 


<a TW SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| aes leg 
to ) Recognize Rare Stamps” 


“HO I—Book containing nearly 200 illustra- 

tions: s PLUS. | cre that every collector 
KENMORE, Richford H-71, Vermont 
COLLEC CARTOPHILIC CARDS 


New fascinating hobby—interest- 
rerflies, Aeroplanes, Flowers, bree «| - a rare cards— 





ing packet containing Birds, But- 


Plus big eorent catalogue—All 
INTERNA TIONAL. CARTOPHILIC co. 
1152 Yonge St Dept. AG. Toronto, Canada 





What are “Approvals”’? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,’ mean sheets 
with stamps pie: which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the recipient of “Approvals” is that the 
stamps must be returned promptly and in good 
condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone num- 
ber, State, and the invoice number. 








When Ordering Stamps 


from our advertisers, be sure to write your 
name and address clearly, and to give your 
full name and complete address. The stamp 
dealer will do his best to fill your order care- 
fully and promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and address are 
given in your order. 











ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as to not to miss any issues. Be 
sure to send your old as well as your new 
address to The American Girl, 155 E. 44th 
S., 0. ¥. 17. 
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CALORIE CONSCIOUS 
Giet (at a soda fountain) : 


I want a 
double banana split with whipped cream, 
marshmallow, and nuts on top. 

Crerk: Would you like a cherry on top, : 
too? 

Girt: Oh, no! I’m on a diet. 


Sent by ROSEMARY BUCKLEY, Lenexa, Kansas 


SMALL TALK 


Betty: I heard you have a new baby 
brother. What’s his name? 

Jane: I don’t know. I can’t understand a 
word he says. 


Sent by JERRY MARTIN NARRON, Middlesex, 
North Carolina 


WHAT'S THE RUSH? 


Two hawks were flying along slowly. 
Suddenly a jet plane roared by, throwing 
out a trail of flaming gas. 

“That bird is certainly in a hurry,” re- 
marked the first hawk. 

“You'd hurry too,” said the other, “if 
your tail were ‘on fire.” 


Sent by PATRICIA McCORMACK, Leonia, New Jersey 


LOOK AGAIN 


Stupent (in art class): 
cow grazing. 

Puzziep Art TeacHer: Indeed! Where 
is the grass? 

Stupent: The cow has eaten it. 

Art Teacuer: But where is the cow? 

Stupent: You don’t think she'd be silly 
enough to stay after she’d eaten all the 
grass, do you? 
Sent by KATHLEEN RICHWALSKI, S ille, Wi 


That, sir, is a 











SAFE ENOUGH 

An old lady eyed the drug clerk doubt- 
fully. “I assume,” she said, “that you are a 
fully qualified druggist.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“You have passed all the required ex- 
aminations?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am.” 

“You've never poisoned anybody by mis- 
take, have you?” 

“Why, no!” 

“Very well, then, please give me five 
cents’ worth of cough drops!” 

Sent by ANN MONTGOMERY, Shelby, Montona 


THAT’S A MOUTHFUL 
Proressor: What is HNO3? 
Pup: E-r-r-r . . . It’s on the tip of my 
tongue. 
Proressor: Well, you'd better spit it out 
in a hurry. It’s nitric acid. 
Sent by KAY PARSONS, Berlin, Maryland 


AFTER YOU 
Witty: Is your new horse well trained? 
Nitty: Pll say he is. He’s so polite when 
he comes to a fence, he lets me go over 
first. 





Sent by JEAN KIBBY, Minneapolis, Minnesote 
SAME STUFF 
Proressor: I'd like a preparation of 


allyl isothiocyanate. 
Druc Cierx: Do you mean mustard oil? 
Proressor: Yes. I never can think of that 


name, 
Sent by DIANE AAGAARD, Minneapolis, Minnesote 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 7, 
New York. sure to include your ge address, 
typewriter. 


and age, and write in ink or on the 


A 





“Oh, no—he's not going as fast as you think. They’re twins.” 





JUNE, 1951 
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Memphis sub-debs 


choose their favorite 


International Sterling patterns 






— SUB-DEBS, members of a club called “La 
Jeunesse,” gather in the Peabody Hotel to make their 
lifetime selections of International Sterling. 

To these girls beautiful sterling silver is a precious 
treasure—to be chosen carefully, to be cherished always. 

Because they want to be sure to have the best in the 
years to come, they're starting now to collect their own 
sets of International —the solid silver with beauty that 
lives forever. 


Ginger Bonner: “Interna- 
tional’s new Blossom Time ap- 
peals to me because of its youth- 
ful. modern lines. And it’s the 
first sterling pattern ever to 
come in a balanced place set- 


ting!” 


Sophie Woodson: “Out of all 
the patterns, Brocade is the one 
that caught my eye. It is so new 
and outstanding, yet will go so 


well with my other things.” 


Virginia Brooks: “Richelieu 
is my choice for life. Its beauty 
and durability will lend grace 
and charm to my table on all 
occasions, both festive and 


everyday.” 


Virginia Cochran: “I want 
Royal Danish—I have seen it on 
many tables and have always 
hoped it could be my pattern, 
too. It has such aristocratic 












lines.” 
ALL PATTERNS MADE BY THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.IN U.S.A 

‘hoose your International Sterling set. Visit your silverware dealer now! 

yattern! Each artist-desiened, fin- Free! Your own Sterling Silver Rec- at . 
I i es 7 ‘ . ; B = ; THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
ished to perfection by New England’s ord to list pieces you collect in your Dept. 1706, 169 Colony St. 

7 . . + . r —_—" Meriden, Conn. 

most famous silversmiths. Family and pattern. Your initials on 

+ . 3 ‘ lease ec oe Srectine Silva 
oo 5 il ‘ : a a = Please send me, free, my Sterling r 
friends will be glad to help build your cover. Mailcoupon today! Recned, with Geller chowkag afi tatanee 


tional Sterling Patterns. 


International Sterling ae 


My initials are — 


| } 
Ce Le Se Be Bae 





Copyright 1951, The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, VSO LEO LV LVIETE VT 
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eral Aricept: 
“: Fares tid 


Do not neglect wounds, however small; even scratches 
and small cuts may become infected if they are not properly 
treated. 


‘Mercurochrome’ (H. W. & D. brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the best 
antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for this purpose. 


The 2°, aqueous solution does not sting and -can be 
applied safely to small wounds. Children do not hesitate to 
report their injuries promptly when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the 
household antiseptic, because they know that they will not 
be hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep indefi- 


nitely and the color shows just where it has been applied. 


Doctors have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for more than 28 


years. 
Keep a bottle of ‘Mercurochrome’ handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to call a physician 


in more serious cases. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








